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Religious Communications, 








SKETCHES OF 
COMMENCEMENT 


(s the year 1559, the year ai fter 
KL Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, (Dr. Parker was then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,) various 
measures were adopted, with the 
view of promoting the reformation 
of religion. Itmay not be without 
its use to specify some of these 
neasures, both as affording us an in- 
sight into the principles which 
euided our reformers, and as fur- 
nishing us with lessons of conduct, 

which perhaps may not be found 
altogether inapplicable to present 
times and circumstances. 

At the period in question many 
cures were destitute of ministers: 
some priests had left their benefices, 
others were non-resident, and the 

ucome of many of the livings also 
wasso small, that no one w ould ac- 
cept them. To remedy, in some mea- 
sure, this evil, the Archbishop di- 
rected ; That the Bishop of the 
Diocese should take special care 
that sach men should be presented 
to benefices, as should promise to 
vonie on their cures, and should 

dso be willing to unde rtakethe cure 
and OV ersight of such other neigh- 
bouring vicarages and parsonages, 
as could conveniently be placed 
under their superintendance, and as 
the Bishop in his discretion should 
judge them qualified to attend to *, 


This well intended regulation has 
probably given birth to the existing system 
of pluralities, and if my conjecture be well 
iounded, we may derive trom the circum- 
tance a striking proof of the teudency of 
Plu- 


mers 


ait haman institutions to degenerate. 


ralities were instituted by our refor 


rom a solicitude to promote the spiritual 


No. 02. 


Curist., OpsErv. 





THE REFORMATION. NO. 


OF QUEEN ELIZ 


XX. 

ABETH’S REIGN, 
until some able minister shouid 
ofier to serve any of the benefices 
which had been thus united :—That 
theincumbent thus appointed should 
employ, in every parish committed 
to his care, 1f pos ssible, one able mi- 
nister within denche’ s orders, or 
else some honest, sober, and grave 
layman, who, asa reader, shoul 
eive his attendance to read, pro- 
vided no minister were present, the 
appointed service, together with the 
litany, aud such homily as should 
be prescribed ; but who should ab- 
stain from all interference “ with 
christening, marrying, or adminis- 
tering the holycommunion, or with 
any voluntar ‘y preaching or prophe- 
sylng fF 2 —That the incumbent 
should visit each of his parishes in 
rotation, inorder to preach the word 
of God, toadiminister the Holy Sacra- 
ment, to marry, and to baptize the 
children born since his former visit, 
care being taken to teach the peo- 
ple * that they need not to stand 
in any scrupulosi ty for the delay of 
baptism,’ ” in the case of children 
dying before they had been pre- 
sented to the minister, “ consider- 
ing, that in the primitive Church, 
the fathers used but two principal 
feasts, Easter and Pentecost, to ad- 


welfare of the people. They are upheid, 
chiefly fur the purpose of promoting the 
temporal gain of the incumbent, with !ittle 
or no regard to the religious interests of the 
flock. 

4+ T apprehend that there are, even in 
the present day, many cases ta which our 
bishops might advantageousiy adopt as 
milar regulation, guarding it from abuse 
by the same 


L 


judicious restrichens 





























































































































































































































he holy font of re- 
ceneration *:—That the said incum- 
bent Snouil take 5} ecial care to as 
certain, how the youth of each pa- 
rish were instructed in thecatechism 
by the reader or minister, ana 


Oe + ¢! Lior n lo nrenarec 
ais ain i : Tsenece pcopir puis t Abreu 


’ ] al 5 avert a 1 7a» 
tiiemselves, tiiree times o1 the veat 
4 4 ! x 

“at the feast, to receive the Lioly 


Communion in love and charity :— 
That all cases of importance should 
be referred to the Bishop or hits 
chancellor, by whom the readers, 
after being instructed as to the na- 
ture of their ofhec, and the conduct 
they ought to pursue in it, should be 
appointed ; end by whom also, on 
proot of disabuity and disorder, they 
should be removeable fF.” 

tu the following year, 1560, some 
further reculations were issued by 
the Archbishops and Bishops “ tor 
the better direction of the clergy, 
aud for keeping good order in the 
Church.” By these, among other 
things, itwascommanded; ‘Lhatthe 
Archdeaconsattheirvisitation should 
‘“ appoint the curates certain texts 
ofthe New Testament, to be conned 
without book, and should at their 
next visitation exact a rehearsal! of 
them :?—That © for the erudition of 
simple curates,” there should be 
some long catechism devised (long 
in distinetion to the short catechism 
in the Common Prayer Book) ; and 
that ‘ young priesis or niinisters, 
made or to De made, should be so 
instructed, that they be able to 
aiake answers according to the torn 
of thiscatechismt:”— That ministers, 


*¥* This regulation was evidently not in- 
tended to detract from the importance 
whichwe are taught to ascribe to the sa- 
crament of baptism; but merely to di- 
minish that superstitious estimate of its ad- 
Valituges, which had led the Papists to con- 
ceive, that the eternal salvation of mnfants 


entirely depended on the adininistration of 


the baptismal rite. 
+ Strype’s Annals, vol. i. 185, 156. 
; This is a tule which it had been wise 
to have retained. Nowel’s Catechism wa; 
probably framed with this view ; and I 


think it isto be inuch regretted, that either 
that or gome other fourm of souad words is 








Sheiches 0 f the Reformation oe ae & a [Fes 


even though unacquainted with thy. 
Latin tongue, if they were well 
exercised in the S« riptures, and if 
they and their wives were well t 

tified of for their lives and conyer. 
sations, should be tolerated in the 
office of deacons, and atier a enn: 
time of experience, might be ad 
mitted to the priesthood § 3) and 


5 cut 
T 


that such as were skilled It) Latin 
should be well examined as to their 
kuowledge of the principal articles 
of the faith, as well as of some com. 
pctent matter to comfert the sick 
and weak tn conscience j}:—That on 
the appointment of a day of ordina- 
tion, open notice should be given to 
all men, toexcept against such as 
they knew to be net worthy, either 
for life or conversation : and “that 
private baptism, in necessity, as in 
peril of death, might be ministered 
cither by the curate, deacon, or 
reader, or some other grave and 
sober man, if the time would sul- 
ter,’”’ 

The most extraordinary of these 
injunctions isthe following: “That 
incorrigible sfrians, Pelagians, 01 
Fyee-will-men, be sent into some one 
castle in North Wales or Walling ford, 
and there to Jive of their own la- 
bour and exereise ; and none other 
be snffered to resort unto them but 
their keepers, until they be found 
to repent of their errors {| .” 


not still emploved ‘ for the erudition of 
siinple curates.” 

\ We see here how mué¢h greater stress 
was laid by our reformers on scriptural 
knowledge, and a godly life, than on lite 
rary attainments, 

!! It may be inferred from this passage, 
that our reformers did not regard the office 
for the visitation ef the sick, in the book of 
Common Prayer, as comprizing the who. 
of those instructions, exhortations, and er 
quiries, which it is the duty of a winister | 
employ in his attendance on the sick. 
what respects the weak in conscience, tii: 
deed, a most tnteresting part of his fluc: 
he is left entire'y to bis own di. cretion. 

€ This injunction seems to regard 
Aiians, Pelagians, end Free-will-men, o» 
maniacs, Who are to be placed in conti 
ment, and scbjected to a course of salt 


discipline under the eve of keepers, ' 
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A form of articles of the princi- 
oal heads of religion was at the 
“anetime drawnup, which ministers, 
at their ordination, were required to 

subscribe, but which was super- 
ceded alter two years by our present 
This form affirms that the 
ptures “contain all the doc- 
trines of religion, and that trom 
them all error may be confuted, 
and all truth established ;”’ that those 
not true Christians who do not 
believe the three creeds ; that “ the 
Chi urch of Christ is that in which 
the pure word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments administered ac- 
cording to Christ’s appolatment, 
and in which the power of the keys 
is retuined 3” that each partic ular 
church has power to ap wes and 
cl 


artic ‘les. 


Ser) 


ale 


hange rites and ceremomnics, so 
Saat it k he dohe decently and to edi- 
tion; tha’ Christ appointed only 
tro sacraments, “ bv means of 
which grace is conveyed to those 
whorigntly partake oftaemn, ‘houg! i 
tiie ulster hea bad ial, and 
which are of no benctit to those who 


, Lianet 
My UikOUL at 


| 


unworthily partake of the 


This 
ertainly dees not appear to be a very ju- 
lathe presest 
, Indeed, it impracticable ; 
for | apprehend that no one castle in North 


restored to soundness of principle. 


dicilous mode of treatment. 
day would be 
Wales, evenif that in Wallingtord were join- 
edto it, could contain the ove thousandth 
part of the persons who are infected with 
tie heresies in question, It secms 
fair to reinark, that the Pree-will-men of 
whoin fact dif- 


but 


Archbishop Parker’s time, 
fered little from Pelagians, ought not to be 
confounded with the moderate Arminians 
of later date. Arminius was not born till 
1560, the very year 


L500, in which this regula- 
and his system, which 


tion was omnd 
aflirmed t 
salvation by Snoelad, easeils cation by f faith, 
und sanctification by 

entirely diffe 
either the Pe! 


the Holy Spint, stood 


rent ds from that of 
ugians or Semi-pelagians. I 
must admit, emg that there are many, 
the Church of England, (would that 
yt gaat which Lave issued from 
the press during the last twenty years had 
Hot pror ‘ed that some of these re clerg ry- 


mein) their Pe vaste 


grou 


+}, 
| 


44 
who shelter errors 
a. e| : ots ' . a : 
UaGEr cHe Dame of {si tTniB 


On Matt. xxiv. 2-4 re 





2 
the minister be a good man ;” that 
the custom of baptizing infante is 
by all means to be retained ;_ that 
“the Lord’s Supper is nét only a 
token of mutual goodwill among 
Christians, but of our redemption 
by the de: ith of Christ, and of our 
union with Christ—when given to 
the faithiul, it is the communion of 
the Lord’s body and blood.” Then 
follows a condemnation of the cus- 
tom of elevating and adoring the 
host, of the mass, of transu bstan- 
tiation, of papal jurisdiction, of pur- 
gatory, of the invocation of saints, 
and of the use efan unk nown tongue 


in publie worship. There are also 
articles which correspond to the 
16th, 23d, and 37th articles of our 
present formulary. The only re- 


maining article respects justifica- 
tion, and is very brie ity , ‘but per- 
Sp ICN rt isly Cc eMpVre Sse d, 
ton hie faith alone 1s the undonht- 
ed doctrine of Christians.” 
tiicatio ex sola fide est certissima 
doctrina ¢ The hich 


‘ Justifiea- 


o Christianoerum*.” 


jenpnen mice attac! red) 6bbv 


ormers to the dortr ya 1ca~- 
— aie “att i 

pte by iaita, that “ articulus stan- 
tis autc eilaniie ecclesia.” 


,»” appears 
from its introduction into this short. 
form, which was intended merely 
to serve a temporary purpose, and 
in Which no direct mention is mane 
other doctrines of 


moment, which ar » partic aed in- 
prese ne 


sisted on in 
Il mean = cont: ne ed in tthe Orh. 
10th, Oth ; 13th, al id 17 thy artic he -Se 


Q. 


of seme 


our articles - 


~~ eee = 


Tothe Edivtor Of the Christian Observer. 


Tue prediction niopiiad Matt. xxiv. 
94. that “talse Christs 
Prophets should arise, and 
great signs and wonders,” as it ap- 
pears from the context to re spect (at 
least in its primary seuse) the de. 
struction of Jerusaiem, LORS ay 
peared to me to invoive a great oss 
ficulty according tothe usual int 
pretation ; because history act beats 


. 
talze 


, 
»hy phe 
1p 
Sie us 


and 


* Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 213—2i" 






























































76 On 1 Tim. vi. 10. (Fee, 


us with no facts, i.e. no signs or 
wonders performed by impostors at 
er it perion |, which would correspond 

‘ith the prophecy. I have there- 
fore been gratitied by meeting with 
the toliowmg 
heulty; end it vou think any of 
your readers mi y be profited, you 


s 


solution of this dif- 


ao 1 1. 3 ) oa } 
will NYragHbDadviv aiiOw tt AGI ISSION. 


The word we irauslate shew 1s 
Cwoet. they will cive, thesame word 
which is used in the Septuavint ver- 
sion of Deut. nit. J. « If there 
arise among you a prophet and le 
LUTE hh thee a sIg iy Or a WO nde r, 1. e. 
shali prop Se Or Proniise soime sign 
or \ onder, as tHe sequel shews. 
Hence it is evideut our Lord does 


not intend to say that any of those 
wit or per- 
rs, But oO ni! 'V pre NSE 
them. Compare 1 Wings xin. 3 and 
5,inthe LNA. And see Dr. Lard- 
nev’s |: ge c ollection of testimonies, 
This distine- 
tion ap ania to me of importance 
for establishing the authority of mi- 
racles. It i. mdeed supposed, 
Deut. xii. 2, as a_ possible event, 
that a sign or wonder may be per- 
mitted of God to be wror ight by a 
seducer ; but then it is observab} le, 
that the error, designed thereby to 
be propagated, i is of itself suflicient- 
Ivy obvious ; ‘* Let us go and serve 
other gods,” and hence no Israelite 
could plead the miracle (especially 
after such a warning) in excuse 
of his defection from the true 
God. J confess myself of opinion, 
that, when the iniquity of men is 
full, and they have rejected the last 
and best dispensation of divine 
mercy, sealed to them by miracles 
and prophecies; God will permit a 
power of delusion to operate, which 
has hitherto been unknown : and to 
this period the words of our Saviour 
may have an ultimate reference. 
(Compare 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10.) 


= Nee mm a ao pene 
false propnets VN uit re aL; 


. 4 , 1 
form creat wonde 


&ec. vol, . page eo] 


* Josephus says, De Bel. 


Lib. 2, Cap. 
Sect. 5. 


There were mney prophets 
suborned to deceive the people (during the 
siece of Jerusalem) telling them that they 
cucht to wait for help from Gud, 





I wish to take this opportunity of 
remarking, that, since the Septua. 
gint version of the Old ‘Testament js 
particularly useful to the theolo. oi. 

cal student, in fixing thesense of 
any difficult passage “which occure 
in the New, (much more so than any 
heathen classics can be), not only 
on account of the infusion of hellen. 
istic phrases 10 the apostolic writ. 
ings, but also from frequent refe; 
ences to ideas and customs peculiar 
to the Hebrews ; i] judge if would 
bea work af real utility, if a Levricon 
(Greck and English) was formed to 
the Septuagint, on the well digested 
plan of Mr. Parkhurst’s New Tes- 
tament Lexicon. Such an under- 
taking would well deserve the en- 
couragement of those who know the 
value of just Scripture criticism, 
and who estimate, as the best di- 
rection of literary talents, whatever 
tends to illustrate those sacred books. 
I should esteem myself happy if 
any of the correspondents | of the 
Christian Observer should give this 
hint a more effectual yecommenda- 
tion, 
5 
-——"_—_=_ a 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ix reading the remarks of M.T. H. 
on | Tim. vi. 10. ‘“ The love of 
money is the root of all evil,” ] 
perfectly agree with him, that 
‘** hundreds, who know nothing of the 
original, unde rstand the passage in 
the sense given” by him; but f 
also think that ¢housands are per- 
plexed with it; and though they 
may be disposed to give it a liberal 
construction, yet many Co} nsider the 

expression more lax or general, than 
is desirable in such a ‘book as the 
New Testament. To know that the 
original words of the Apostle do 
not require such a mode of expres- 
sion, may be a satisfaction to many 
persons, whether they adopt the idea 
of M. T. H. that all manner, or 
every kind of evil, proeceds from 
the love of money ; or that the 
Apostle’s intention was to confine it 
to the evils which he had just eiu- 


merated, 








1907.) On Dr. Taylor’s Key to the Apostolical Writings. Chapter I. 


f am not at all anxious which 


use is preferred. ‘To say, that I 
e the preference to my own con- 
teckel is so common and so na- 
‘ural a disposition, that, even if I 
1m supposed to be wrong, some 
charity will, I hope, be exte oe Wey I 
do not see that the rendering of “all 
manner of disease, and all man- 
ner of sin,’ Matt. iv. 23. x1. 31. is 
at all necessary to the sense in the 
passag ces brought forward. The sense 
would have been perfectly intel- 
livible if rendered “ every disease 
and every or allsin,” asby Bp. »ew- 
come and others. To “ every dis- 
” is added “ among the 
ple,’ which suflicie tly limits the 
sense; and by “ all sin” cannot be 
supposed to be meant ‘ every sin- 


PASE p< ‘O" 


ner.” In the passage quoted from 
Mark it. 28, the common transla- 
tion is “ all sins,” and not “ all 


manner of sins ;” from which it ap- 
pears, that when the article was 
used, the translatorshave notthought 
themselves justified in giving that 
paraphrastical mode of expression, 

which t] hey adopted when there was 
no article in the Greek. In a book 
like the Bible, it is desirable that 
the translation should be as close as 
15 consistent with making the writer 

spe ak intelheibly in the language 
into which ine | is translated. ‘Koom 
this consideration, with that of the 
context, [am induced to prefer “all 


these evils,’ to “* all manner of 
evil.” Let the reader judge for 
himself, 


The foregoing remarks may be 
sufficient in re ply to the arguinents 
of Cantab. But this writer must 


surely have read the remarks of 


(. L. and the second observations of 
i® a very erroneously, to say what 
he has said respecting them. Ifthe 
reader willturn to the truly ‘*tem- 
perate remarks of C. L.” page 145 
of the last volume, he will see that 
they do not appear to be intended 
'o correct the error into which 
|e is supposed to have fallen, but 
rather, if it be an error, to confirm 
. H, Ty is by no means anxious 


‘or the support of the criticism which 








77 

he proposed (as he expressed it) 

with difiidence ; and with that dis- 
position courted remarks upon it; 
but these remarks might, he thinks, 
have been conveyed ina better tone 
than Cantab has thought proper to 
use on the occasion. 
is Ba 
eee PT Pe 
For the Christ 
CHAPTER I. 

The Covenants eater or to the Chris- 
tian, particularly the Mosaic. The 
Nature “Objec t of the latter; 

tis Privileges, with the Terms ex- 

Remarks on that 


1 ng them. 
Taylor’s bey, which 


tan Observer. 


{>i d 


Pari of ’ Dr. 

coincides with the Sulject of this 

Discussion. 
I cau that a covenant, in the theo- 
logical sense, by which the AI- 
mighty engages to bestow any bless- 
ing on man upon specified condi- 
tions. The first covenant was a 
covenant of works, and properly 
speaking the only one of that de- 
scription, founded upon the condi- 
tion of human obedience. ‘The 
condition was violated by the per- 
son concerned, our first parent, and 
in consequence ofhis disobedience, 
sin, misery, and everlasting dcsih 
canese into the world. What may 
be the precise nature or degree of 
the moral connection established 
between the different individuals of 
the human species is impossible for 
us to say: but that such a connec. 
tion does exist, the mournful expe- 
rience of every age of the world, 
and the honest verdict of every 
man’s conscience, abundantly testi- 
ty. The pe nalty, however, was not 
only mitigate d to temporal aillic- 
tion and death for the present, but, 
by virtue of anew covenant or co- 
venant of grace or favour, actually 
reversed, upone onditions to be per- 
formed, partly by the Son of God 
himself, who et isaged to satisfy the 
demands of the divine justice, and 
partly by the offending party, in a 
verv different sense indeed, but ina 
very important one likewise. This 
covenant was immediately revealed, 


inan enigmatic and obscure dem 
















































































































































































7% On Dr. Taylor's Key t 
at the time, but which future events 
have discovered to he remarkably 
explic it and expressive. ‘This pro- 
vision for the recovery of fallen 
man, to the divine favour by the re- 
mission of his guilt, to holiness by the 
sanctification of his soul, and to fu- 
ture and eternal happiness by the 
merit aad intercession of his substi- 
tute, 1S the true foundation of all 
the subsequent covenants, and was 
brought perfection im the 
Christian one. In order to accom- 
piish this | 

to select one family from the na- 
tions of the earth, at the head of 
which was Abraham, their proge- 
nitor ; to whom aud to his imimedi- 
ate de ‘scendants he repeated the 
os , that in his seed should all 
the tamilies of the earth be blessed, 
‘Phisavas the principal article of the 
ey erlasting covenant established 
with him, and with after 
loo. As an anticipation of the 
method by which this recovery 
should be effected to individuals, 
the sacred history informs us, that 
he Le lieved God, and that this was nn- 
ah d to him for regiteousness 


x. 
‘ 


— 
> fts 


t 
; 
A 
{ 


ereat plan, 1 t pleas ed God 


his seed 


, OF jUus~ 
f> ation ‘ 
Tlie po sterity of Abraham. set- 
3 we, 
tle«| ih) | Sy \ ‘ypt, t 
and continued tna st 
for a predicted period, 


ot Ww 


the seat of idol: try, 
ate of bondage 

at the close 
‘ 


hich they were delivered by 
the mauuitest interposition of God 


and the snstrumentality of Noses, 
one of their brethren: and when 
they had fairly escaped the ven- 


{ ‘eance of their oppressors and pur- 
and had arrived at Mount 
Sinai, God poeta luto a peculiar 
covenant with them, the te 
which were as = s:—** [f ve 
will ebey my vo" ce indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye sh a be a pe- 
euliar treasure unto me 
people: for all he 
~~ ve shall be 


. more 
ti ers, 


—— 


above a! 
IS mine. 


a kine- 


earth 


uUhtO Mme 


om of priests and an holy nation.” 


ee 


And all the pec ple ans verec to- 
eether, and said, Al! hat the Lozp 


* Gen. xv. . Ty the comment of the 
Apostic, Rom. 


to the Anostolical Writings 


rus of 








Chapter I. (Fry. 
hath spoken we will dot.” ‘Ty 
decalogue was then immediately de. 
livered with circumstances of rreat 
terror and solemnity. In the term 
of this covenant there was eviden:. 
ly the condition of sleliieete. {f 
this condition be performed, th, 
specified privileges follow. 
This covenant was of 
mental or provisional 
was by no means intended to con. 
tradict, or supersede, the Abraha 
mic or original covenant, as th, 
Apostle argues at large in the third 
chapter of hts epistle to the Gala. 
tians. ‘The design of God in this 
dispensation seems to have been va- 
rious; but every particular was dj. 
rected to the vreat deliverance 
which his mercy had provided, and 
Was executing by due gradations, 
aa seems to have been his object to 
rve, amidst a world of idola- 
ye one spot in which the know- 
de f the true God and true re- 
1on phat be maintained, to be 
bath a witness for himself, and : 
standing condemnation of the re- 
maining nations. tle probably de- 
signed to put one portion of the 
world under a system of probation, 
attended with peculiar advantages 5 
that the whole race of mankind. to- 
eether, in different ways, might 
make a full and fair trial of then 
moral strength. By the whole sys- 
tem of extecnal rites, which he en- 
joined, there is every evidence in 
the nature of the thing, that he 
meant to instruct mankind in those 
ideas which peculiarly belong to 
the scheme of human redemption, 
the sacrificial, which was the pre 
cipal part, inculeating, in the mos' 
expressive and impressive manne:, 
the transfer or imputation of guill, 
and the accepted atonement for it. 
The moral precepts, which are 6! 
the most spiritual and exalted 
scription, Were calculated, and 
doubtless intended, to impress upo! 
the minds of those to w iid thes 


a supple. 
nature, fi 


TY) 
i 
Ul 
le 
lig 


were delivered, not only Just 20- 
tions of religion, but likewise a Gee, 


+ Ex. SIX. 0—3 


’ 












of personal corruption and 
becility : thus practically teach- 
a the necessity of that mode of 
a sification, which the Gospel was 
lly to Te veal. The prophecies 
suder this dispensation bad respect 
wy the same deliverance and the 
one deliverer *. The Mosaic dis- 
pensation Was in form, and in itself 
simply considered, a covenant of 
work’, and had some of the efiects 
of - such a constitution, being, as the 
Apostle hag 8 i the minis- 
sration of death ti? It was, how- 
ever, only a partial and oc coslowst 
provision, if we may so speak, and 
did not, even during its continu- 
ance, abolish, or somuch as weaken, 
the original covenant, which still 
retained its force, and acted with 
—- and les ara eflica- 

, to e xpand hereafter, with great- 
er glory, by means of that very 
dispens ation which might 9 ee 
to bear towards it a hostile aspect 
from this view of the subject, 
which might be considerably con- 
irmed, it seems a just inference, 
that the first and principal object of 
the Mosaic covenant was, to bear 
its part in promoting the divine 
scheme for the recovery of the hu- 
man race from the etlects of the 
fall, and the secondary one, to ad- 
vance their holiness and happiness. 
I do not mention here the divine 
glory 3 for that, or something equi- 
valeut to it, must be supposed to be 
fac supreme object of all the acts 
ana dispe msati dhiS of God. 

The Mosaic law, however, was 
oaly preparatory, and derived its 
principal value aud glory from the 
dispensation to which it was sub- 
servient as an introduction ; for, in 
itself considered, it was of an exter- 


af Msc 


¥ If the reader would see the matters 
and satis- 
appears to me, established, he 
nay read Outram de Saerificiis, Magee 

Atonement, and the 
Faber’s Hore Mosaica, entitled, “A View 
of the Connection between Judaisin aud 
Christianity.” 


herve specified fully discussed, 
factorilv, as 


2 Cor. itt. 7. 
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nal and inferior description ; and 
as such it is frequent!y represcnted 
in the New Testament. Its predo- 
minant character was external: its 
multiplied rdes and ceremonies 
could be little more than the opus 
operatum to the generality, except 
indeed as a general principle of 


obedience was exercised in their 
performance. The nature of the 


relation therefore between God and 
the Jewish nation partook of the 
same character, and was in a great 
measure external. The privileges 
scaled attending that rela- 
tion, were principally of an exter- 
nal description, and, when exten. 
ing any farther shar a simple lo- 
norary ‘distinction, were chie fly of a 
temporal nature, The terms express- 
ing these privileges are of a gener: u 
description, and in their particular 
application are to be limited by the 
subject and pecuhur circumstances 
of the case. 

‘The terms describing the relation 


subsisting between God and the 
Jewish nation are as follows: God 


is said to have chosen or elected then: ; 
and, in consequence, to have de- 
lewered, saved, bought, or purchased, 
and redecmed them. Lie is said ts 
call them, to create, form, and give 
them //fe. lle is therefore called 
their futher, and they his children. 
Canaan is represented as their énhe- 
ritunce, and their rest. God is thei 
King, they hisservants. As citizeus 
of his kingdom, they are said to b- 
written in the head of God. The hea- 
then nations are accordingly consi- 
dered as sérangers, aliens, aud not « 
people. Various ‘other EXpressions 
of the same value are used respect 

ing this relation, and this people is 
called his saints, his sanctuary, se 
parated to tim, his peculiar people, 
his church, his heritage or inher: 


r rip + 
GNCC Aa? 


+ See the proof of this in the second 
chapter of the Key, which, in 
every particular, may stand. Ifthe reader 
have not this work at hand, he may sup- 
ply the wont of it, by turning to the par- 
ticular words in a Concordauce: be will 


almost 
















































80 On Dr. Taylor's 


These privileges, although 
tronal, and in a general 
sense, or, as external only, applica- 
ble to all; yet in their full sense, 
as they implied the complacency or 
appr obation of God, they were not 
apple able to all, but suspended, as 
we have seen mm the formal enun- 
ciation of the terms of the covenant, 
condition of obedience, and 
theretore applicable to alone 
who performed that condition, The 
privileges were secured or confirmed 
ou the one hand by 
forfeited on the other by disobedi- 
The token of the covenant 
with Abraham was the rite of cir- 
cumeision ; and God threatens, that 
whosoever of his family “ is not cir- 
cumcised, that soul shail be cut off 
from kis people: he hath broken my 
covenant +.” The same denun- 
elation was made on © ne of the 
. ist Luistitution of the passover, and 

e first deliverance af the children 
of * levae | from Egypt : “ whosoever 
eateth leavened bre: id, from the first 
day until the seventh day, that soul 
shall be cut off from Israel %.”  Al- 
though this punishment might not 
be excommunication, nor any other 
penalty intheted by human power, 
as Selden contends, it was certainly 
of an exe vaagh ani atory nature, and 
might be the determination or act 
of God himself, not perhaps visible 
by any effect in this life, depriving 
the individual transgressors of their 
part in the higher privileges of the 
covenant, o1 
higher 


na- 
therefore, 


"yy +) " 
On coe 


those 


obedience, or 


ence ™. 


: tite ° 1 
those priviieges in the 
sense §& At any 


’ 


A 


rate we 


ts 


then perceive better that the terms are 


used with a great portion of the liberty of 
metaphor. 

* So afiirms Dr. Taylor, § 65. 

+ Gen. xvit. Li—14, 

t Ex. xii. 15, 

§ See Seldcn de Syned, 1}. i. c. vi. He 
gays the expression occurs thirty-six times 
in Scripture. ‘The Rabbinical 
which he has detailed on this subject, are 
utterly void of foundation. Episco 
Theol. J. tt. ec. x, 


Cen. xvit. 13. 


rit tions 


pis, Tast. 
and Rosenmuller on 
supposes it to signify a pri- 
vation of the civil privileges of the cove- 


mant. ‘The argument remains the same. 


Key to the Apostolical Writings. Chapter I. 





[Vea, 
have here an instance of a distiye. 
tion made between the obedip nt 
and the disobedient, and an excep. 
tion to the univ ersality Of national 
or corporate privileges. It is there. 
fore well and pertinently obseryeq 
by Dr. Taylor, that wicked Isya. 
elites were no more the objects 
of God’s favour, than wicked hea. 
thens ||.” 

Let us now proceed to Dr. Tay. 
lor’s view of thissubject. The de. 
fective and unworthy conceptio 
as I shall take the liberty to call 
them, (and this will not affect the 
argument ,) entertained by the auth ior 
of the Key 1 especting the main ob- 
ject of revelation, have caused hin 
to set out and persevere in the cold 
and heathenish notion, that the ya. 
rious dispensations introduced into 
the world, and terminating inChiris- 
tianity, had no higher end, than 
the promotion of the religion, Vir- 
tue, and happiness of the human 


ns, 


species. The “ curing their cor- 
ruption” is indeed hkewise men- 
tioned; but, according to the € Sys- 


tem wader consideration, a very in- 
adequate idea 1s attacked to thatex- 
pression. It is an observation which 
may be made here, and of which 
the application will frequently be 
called for as we proceed, that of all 
fallacies none are more_ plausible 
and seductive, or more extensively 
Injuriousin theirconsequences, than 
those whicn present a part, and an 
inferior part, of the truth, for the 
whole. Suspicion is disarmed by 
the offer of what the judgment in- 
mediately assents to, and opposition 
is not excited by the express denial 
of what it would perhaps regard as 
still more worthy of belief. “Mean- 
while the pretermitted portion of 
truth operates with the slow, silent, 
persevering, and secure virtue of a 
negation ; and the reader finds him- 
self reasoned out of an impertant 
part of his creed, without being 
once sensible that it ever came into 
discussion. ‘Thusa discourse, pro- 
fessing to teach the nature of Christ 


| Key, § 70. 
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; it dwell exclusively upon the ex 
rellence of his character is ciley- 
to produce a disbelief of his di- 


' 
late 
vinity- Thus likewise when the 
—_ le of fortitude, and attestation 
othe truth of his doctrine, which 
he eave in his sufferings, are made 
the ‘sole subject of the discourse, the 
atonement then principally effected 
is really although insensibly under- 
mined. These illustrations, which 
might be increased, are adduced, 
both because they powerfully con- 
frm the observation here made, and 
because they particularly apply to 
other errors besides the main one 
of Dr. ‘Taylor’s work, 
In a professed explanation of the 
Gospel scheme, as the title of his 
work purports, he has omitted at 
the beginning, its proper place, and 
of course throughout the remainder 
ot the performance, all mention of 
the fall ofiman, and of the recovery 
immediately promised to him, and 
by most Christians supposed to con- 
stitute the very substance of the 
Gospel and the peculiar work of 
the Redeemer. Abraham, the ori- 
ginal of the Jewish nation, is the 
first prominent subject. It should, 
however, have been proved by the 
Writer, in order to subserve the main 
purpose of his system, that the faith, 
which was counted to this patriarch 
ior righteousness, might, for any in- 
jury that would have “resulted to the 
pee ileges attached to the covenant 
betwixt God and him, have been 
nothing more than a formal and 
insincere profession. The second 
chapter, which enumerates the ho- 
nour and privileges of the Jewish 
nation, may, with a reserve respect- 
ing a few doubtful particulars, 
stand, and has accordingly been 
adopted in the present strictures. 
tut the third, which assigns these 
* spiritual®* privileges” “to ALL the 


* Jt was Dr. Taylor’s object here to ex- 
alt these privileges, and therefore they are 
called spiritual. See likewise § 78. It 
ag pens, however, to be his object some- 
“mes to depreciate them ; and then they 
are Manet more than . favours, 
CuRisT , 62. 
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children of Israel without excep- 
tion,” requires the qualifi ication 
whieh has already been given. In 
truth the circumstances ‘of the au- 
thor led him to hazard a delicate 
hypothesis upon this subject. He 
supposes the national privileges or 
blessings which are enumerated to 
be ofa double character ; to be con- 
ferred in the first instance uncondi- 
tionally, as motives to obedience, and 
then they are called antecedent. If 
they produce that obedience, they 
are confirmed, and in that case they 
are termed consequent. If they do 
not, they are forfeited. Could it 
he precisely determined what idea 
Dr. Taylor meant to convey by 
the term obedience, it might per- 
haps be found, if individuals are at 
all considered, that the same_per- 
son, by dinalus ‘ying the will of God, 
and yet holding that place in the 
Jewish Chure they which his non-re- 
nunciation of a part in the covenant 
would secure to him, might be de- 
prived of these privileges,and be in 
possession of them at the same time, 
But it is unnecessary to contend 
upon this point, as the Jewish dis- 
pensation was evidently, and is 
allowed on all hands to be, of a col- 
lective and external character. 

In the immediately succeeding 
chapter, Dr. Taylor endeavours to 
vindicate the Divine Being from 
the imputation of partiality in the 
distribution of his favour, by shew- 
ing that the Jewish peculiarity was 
not injurious to the rest of the world. 
The discussion was quite unne- 
cessary ; and, if we may judge 
from the present attempt, far be- 
yond the powers of the Doctor, who 
has neither met nor answered its 
difficulties. 
or external advantages,” § 75. So again he 
rebukes the Jews for valuing themselves 
‘© purely on account of their external pri- 
vileges,’”’ § 502. This may funiish a Ae, 
to a part of Dr. Taylor's Alode of Rea- 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I rrust that 
from making 
for a 


{ am as far as any one 
‘“a man an offender 
word.” If the design of a 
speaker cr a writer be evidently 
good, and the gene ral tendency of 
whet he s;eaks or writes be agree- 
to his design, | should be very 
unwilling to quarrel with him, be- 
cause his opinions do not e: xactly 
accord with my own. But the per- 
son whose design i is truly good, may 
in: advertently ‘drop an expression 
which, either in its natural con- 
struction, or by a very slight mis- 
conception of its terms, may have a 
tendency widely different from w hat 
its author would wish. In this case 
it is the office of friendship rather 
than of criticism, to point out the 
error, in order to prevent the mis- 
chief, A sentence of this kind, ap- 
ears to me to have crept into your 
Number for December last, in the 
paper of O, C.K. on religious ime- 
fancholy, and [trust I shall need no 
further apology, for presuming to 
call your attention to it.The passage 
is as follows (page 733, od ct 1.) 
“The history of religion amongst 
ourselves, presents us with muliti- 
tudes, even of pious individuals, who 
bave found the burthen of life so in- 
tolerable, as to induce them to meet 
all the risks of eternity, 
bear it any longer.’’...1 would hope, 
Mr. Editor, that the ideas this sen- 
tence conve ys are euch as your cor- 
respondent ante be very sorry to 
. thouczht to maintain, aud tirat 
they are the eflect of mere inad- 
vertence. ‘The pious suicide, is in- 
deed a character which I have 
heard talked of, but it is a charac- 
ter which, f think, and here I doubt 
not O. C. kh. will agree with me, 
never did exist, except 
actual insanity. This malady may 
come upon ‘© pious individuals” as 
well as upon others, and it may 
produce thesame melancholy effects 
in each. But the case of a man 
who so feels the burden of life as to 
be “induced to meet wll the risks 
of eternity, rather than bear it any 


abii 


rather than 


aper on _— Melancholy. 


mn cases of 


(Fer, 
> seems much more desc rip. 
tive of the proud rebel against the 
dispensations of his Maker, than 
of the pitiable subject of wild deli- 
rium. = It may indecd be urged, 
that O. C. K. is speaking of melay- 
choly which results in great de- 
gree from bodily disondine. But is 
he writing to the unhappy subjects 
of insanity—or to those in whoi 
the derangement of the nervous 
system caste a gloom over their spi. 
ritual vosceens ? If he writes tor 
the former, his pains might well he 
spared—and if to the latter, is it not 
dangerous to hold out the idea, tha: 
multiiedes of pious men have be- 
come their own executioners, whey 
wearied of their present troubles? 
Let but this fact be established, and 
twill venture to predict, that the 
number will be crea tly increased ip 
a short space of time, 
1 said before, 


lounge r,’ 


As { hke not te 
quarrel about a werd, but while | 
have my pen in hand, I can hardh 
help say mg, that I fol an objer 
tion to the expres: sion, ‘al che 
of eternity.” If any pious in 
dividual deem it a risk, Whethei 
he shail be happy or miserable fo; 
ever, no burden of his present state 
would induce him to try the awful 
experime ut; and if he have "4 
goad hepe throneh grace,” of “ an 
inheritance incorruptib is and un- 
detiled, and that fadeth not away, 
he will not easily be driven by the 
burden of life to forsake that post 
isp laced to glorify Ged, anc 
shew forth his grati tude to him whe 
hath begotten him again to this 
lively hope, if it be a rzsh, whether 
he, by so doing, shall not forfeit lis 
birthrig! it. 


risks 


= * . 
whnere he 


(.) . . 7 


i 
To the Editor of the Christian Observe 


I wisn to address you respecting @ 
paper I lately re ‘ad in your excellent 
publication, ‘T mean that ‘ on the 
causes of melancholy in religious 
| particu bias object to 
the following passage (Numbe r for 
December last, page 736.) “ There 


perse ns, 
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. only one more cause of religious 
nelancholy which it is my intention 

> consider. This lies neither in a 

tofect in our religious system, nor in 
an infirmity of the body, but in the 
ippointment of God, by which it 
p! leases him to deny to some clear and 
strong Views of thezr own eternal sal- 
sation. They have done ill for re- 
ligion, &e. ' 

‘Now, Sir, J apprehend, that one 
of the many ways 1n which beth 
yersons of a melancholy cast, and 
others who are not so, deceive them- 
elves in estimating their religious 
tate, is by believing that it is the 

appointment of God to deny them the 
light of his countenance. That those 
who are really the children of God 
are not sometimes in darkness of 
mind, far be it from me to affirm: this 
is the case ng-omge they are be- 

trayed into sin, by letting the truth 
slip out of their aoade Their peace 
west then be disturbed. But I ap- 
prehend that the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on this subject, is, that while 
people are w serine in darkness,and 
ae enjoying the comforts of the 
Gospel, they do not cordially be- 
lie ve it—for such is its nature, that 
it cannot be believed, without yield- 
ig peace and yy aes Romans v, 
',2, 11, and many other passages. 
if these things are so, the way to deal 
with those who are depriv ed of com- 
tort, is to lead them to the exercise 
* faith in Jesus Christ, and not to 
divert their minds to other objects. 
We may be assured, that when re hie 
gious persons expe mence darkness 
and distress of mind, the cause is 
notto be found in the eppointment 
0} God; for he will not withdraw 
the |i cht of his countenance from 
those who are walking in his ways, 
and doing what is ple asing Jn his 
sight ; but in themselves. 

PHILALETHES., 
~<a 


fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ov reading the observations, in your 
Number for September, on the cha- 
rater of Bishop Ridley, a few 


hor iehts occurred tome ; with which 


I shall take the liberty of troubli ing 
you, in the confidence, that what is 
well meant will not be ill received. 
] entirely agree with the writer 
of the Sketches, that Bishop Ridle y 
was a prelate of inestimable worth, 
He had evidently as sound a judg- 
ment, as dispassionate a temper, and 
as liberal a mind, as could be look- 
ed for in amere mortal. He ap = 
pears also to have had, for his dav, 
an uncommen correctness and eé le- 
gance of literary taste : and, pro- 
bably , this latter talent had no ‘small 
share in giving to our matchless li- 
turgy its more than attic terseness . 
while the former qualities no doubt 
contributed to keep an established 
theology undogmatic and catholic. 
But I conceive, we do not know 
enough of the venerable Bishop, to 
enable us to apply his character as 
a standard for privé ate devotion, or 
individual piety. We have suffic’- 
ent documents to inform us, how he 
wrote to his friends, how he spoke 
to his enemies, what he deemed 
eligible inchurch government, what 
he approved as excellent in public 
worship. But I do not know that 
he Jeft any records of his interior 
history, of what passed in his re- 
tirements between himself and his 
God. If we had any authentic me- 
moirs of this nature, useful lessons re- 
specting a Christian’s inward move- 
ments might, no doubt, be aerived 


from them. Bat, such vouchers 
being wanting, deductions of the 


kind ia question scem no more than 
conjectures. We know, that the 
wortiy pr jate was most laud. ably 
coolan ' disp: istonate in all his in- 
tercourse with men: but, can we 
hence conclude, that there was no 
greater varmth, nothing approach- 
ing nearer “ ecstatic ours”? in 
his intercourse with his Maker and 
Redeemer : This, surely, is an in- 
ference not to be made wi 
more direct proots 
to be possessed of, 
But, if even tt were positively as- 
certained, that Bishop meter § felt 


fery 


thout some 


thaa we seem 


no fervours of devotion, nor any 
verv sensible elevations of mind, 
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would it follow that he was, 1n this 
respect, a just model for all other 
Christians ? We know, that there 
are human — so almost exclu- 
sively 1ate ‘lectual, as to be nearly 
mic apable of affectionate warmth : 
and we could not be sure but that 
the good Bishop might have be- 


longed to this description. Nay, i 


with such steady conscieutiousness, 
such undaunted love of truth, and 
such wise sobriety ef discrimina- 
tion, there were not also a tending 


to rise toward God on the wing of 


p weber sing it could (1 conceive) be no 
otherwise accounted for, than by 
supposing such a peculiarity of con- 
stitution as does, certainly, some- 
times occur; but, when it does, is 
not a standard, but an anomaly. 
Permit me, Mr. Editor, to-assure 
you, that 1 am no more friendly to 
an acitated or fluctuating devotion, 
than the writer [ am taking the i. 
berty to remark upon. I, as really 
as he, have the highest value for an 
unruffled calm and serenity of mind. 
But, as this may possibly, in a good 
degree, arise from felicity of natural 
habit,as wellas from th lat piety, which 
through divine goodness is compe- 
tent to form any ‘habit into calmness 
and serenity, L should certainly w ish 
to sce as accurate a discrimination 
as possible, made hetween the one 
anil the other 3 lest the oilt of na- 
ture should be talc n for the super- 
natu effect of divine grace, and 


lest throuch excessive caution, and 


| 
at 


unconscious prejudice, the former 
micht happen to be approved and 
recommended as the only real re- 
sult of Christran inthuence, and ihe 
fatter discountenanced and rerected 
as fanciful and spurious. 

I honestly own, that T should 
dread some sach bichealy: eames as 
this. from what [cannot but call the 
uncuardedness of the remarks in the 
paragraph, (voi. for 
proceeds from p. 529 to p. 549. 


a6 


1806), woich 


The unvarying and tranguiltenor 
of a relicions cours®,” 1 rightly un- 
de rstood, is the height of human 
appiness. It implics not only 


that “ work ot rentcou: sness”? which 


ve 





LER 
— €< y« ‘oD 3) ry : 
1S peace, but that a effees 


> 


. . ty 
which “ jg quiet. 
ness and assurance for ever.” Py, 


righteousness, 


wheu this ¢ xpre SSi01 LIS sO em hati. 
caliy pps osed to eestatic fervo; 
and (as appears from what follows 
toa morbid solicitude for what ma- 
be called “* Frames and Fe Clings ) 
it may be feared that it will conve 
to too m any minds the idea of th 
cold devotion of the understa ndins 
rather than of the affections . whi ' 
Socinians and Semi-socinians— 1 " 
ther without or within the estabiis})- 
ment—have been so ste; ady in main. 
taining. 

a * omplaint ts of spiritaal melap. 
choly and depression” are certain}, 
unpleasant to the hearer; and th: 
feelings, which excite them, are stij! 
more unpleasant to the sufferer, But, 
where a spiritual change takes i place 
in riper years, and espe clally alter 
a long habit of criminal ne elect, is 
not the first stage of the new course 
almost uniformly attended withsonie 
such agitation and dejection as seem 
to be he ‘re alluded to ? Is it not tre. 
quently a Jeneth of time, before 
the scale of the mind is felt de ‘cided. 
ly to preponderate on the right 
side, and will not the necess ary Cou- 
sequence of such a continued strng- 
gle be an interchange of elevation 
ang depression ? One w hile,” says 
Arch} “ih shop Secker, ‘they seem to 
have fought the good firht success. 
lully,” then they are * teeny te 

anew in their former bondage.” Or, 
ifeven they are not thus entangled, 
if they are enabled to seep them 
selve S, SO that the wicked one touchetl 
them not, how long may it be, before 
they are de slivered from the fear o! 


Falling from their stedfustness ? Yet, 


while this fear preva, or even 0c- 
easionally obtrudes itself, religion, 
however real and radical, will nof 
display its radical effects in pro- 
ducing peace and tranquillity, but 
may on the co ntrary ap pear to be a 
source of much uneasiness and per: 
turhbation. I conceive then, that 
ina writers on religion, as have it 
truc interests at heart, ought to be 
ites cautious in uttering c censures, 
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which for want of due limitation 
may be applied to those, on whom 
eur tedeemer has pronounced a 
blessing. Let folly be exposed, let 
atiectacon be cuarded against, but 
let it be done with wise discrimina- 
ond attentive tenderness. Liu, 
‘athe case Of Hannan, imputed to 
drunkeuness that agitation which 
arose from perme ‘d spirit. A worse 
efro, ‘nay be committed here: a 
triv! ¥: h mav at once be given to 
the ivrcligious, and a dangerous 
stumbling-block thrown in the way 
of the sincere. 
Bat who, in general, are most re- 
markable tor enjo: ving an unruffled 
calm and serenity of mind ¢ Are 
they not often those, whose religions 
course has commenced with deep 
au: xiety, with the most awful views 
of eternal things, and with many an 
iwiulanpprehen sion respecting 
own tisel doom? I do 
those W hy iO mm: ke rhe LTCAU S 
about such imatters, but those 
hearts feel their mes wiceivable 
veight, who are taug nt by unutter- 
able sensations, that 2¢ is ax evil thing 
and a bitter to have forsaken the Lord 
their God, and not to have had fis 
fear in them. Deep impressious of 
this nature require proportionably 
deep influences of divine grace, in 
order to consolation and cseblich. 
ment: and, when these deep in- 
fluences are obtained, they welll no 
less naturally produce ar idical and 


tion, 


x their 
not mean 
st Ose 


} 
,» vhose 


permanent peace within. They to 
whom ‘much is forgiven,” our all. 


wise Savieur assures us, will also 
‘love much? and, as our love is, 
so ordinarily will be our peace and 
joy. The malady being desperate, 
n thing but the most powertul ener- 
cies ae the Gospel would reach the 
case: and that, which brought the 
heart to those energies—painful as 
it might be, will for ever be looked 
back upon with inexpressible satis- 


? 


faction. Let not then our jealousy 
of fan tical extravagance lead us, 
unadyvisedly, to fix a stigma on ihose 


sea of spiritual : solicitude, which 
So often serve asa foundation for tne 
rmed trang itirv. Let 


- 


V4 ty 
Conti} 


Bonet 
ed ~ 








$5 
this not unusual method of the di. 
vine operation be Kept in views 
and then, [should think, the pos- 
sible agitations and dejections of 
a broken and contrite heart will be 
cautiously and reverently adverted 
to, 

We are told in Walton’s Life of 
the exc forte Mr. Grorce Hernegrr, 
that when he put the manuscript, 
containing his well known poenis, 
into the hands of Mr. Dunean, 
whom the celebrated Myr. Ferrar of 
Gidding had seat to enquire after 
his health, he used these words. 
«Sir, I pray. deliver this little book 
to my dear brother Ferray, and tell 
him he s| vall find in it a picture of 
the many spirituale sailic ‘tsthathave 
passe d between God and my soul, 
before | could submit mine to the 
will of Jesus my Master, ia whose 


service [ have now found perfect 


ireedom : desire him to read it, 
and then, if he can think it may 


turn to the advantage of any de- 
jected poor soul, let it be made 
public ; if not, let him barn it, for 
Land it are less than the least of all 


God’s mercies.” ‘Vo you, I dare 
say, Vir. Bo ccor, if not to the writer 
of the ern the poenis here re- 
ferred to, must be familiar. You, 


probably, therefore need not be in- 
formed . that, next tothe pure spirit 
of pie ty which pervades ‘ie m, no- 
thing distingy ishes them more tha 

a continucd vicissitude ot fervonr 
and depression 1, and, may Tnotadd, 
auniform solicitade for wh: at might 
be called “ Frames and Feeling ws 3 
Inde ed, Mr. Herbert’ S OWh ace -ount 
of his little volume, whieh has been 
just quoted, implies little less than 
this: for, how was it possible that 
a mind, as morally tender and ae 
vividly susceptible as could ani- 
mate a human bosom, should be so 
invariably impressed with what wa 

rationally apprehended to be of in- 
finite moment, 


without being cor- 
respondeatly elevated at one time, 
and depressed at another ? 

who was more learned, more 
religiously or 
excmplary, than 


Yet, 
sober-minded, 
more 


more 
clerically 
































































































































































































































ae Or 
Mr. Gerorcr Hsrererr ? Let it be 


remembered, that his attachment to 
the Established Chureh was most ar- 
dent. Even some eminent episco- 
p lian divines of that day were, per- 
fiaps, not wholly exempt from puri- 
tanic prejudices: and though their 
coniormity was, no doubt, conscien- 
tious, it might not be in all instances 
cordial. ‘They the liturgy, 

because it was Imposed ; while, pos- 
sibly, another mode of public wor- 
ship might have been 
Nir. 


was none ofthese. He 


used 


more aCe 
Hurererr 
bore to the 


: 
> : 
ceceptable to them. 


establishment the affection of a 
child to a parent, venerating it as 
the hest national form of Chelation’. 


’ that the world had ever been pos- 
sessed of, and valuing the liturgy 


Bein 


only below the Scriptures. 1g 
, : 
asked by a cle creyman, W hom in his 


inst ilIness he desired to : ray by 
him, what pray rs he would chuse, 
“ Ob, Sir,’ answered he, “ ihe 
pravers of my mother the Church 
of England, no other prayers are 
equal to them.” If, in such a case 
then as tliat befere us, wee are to ad- 
duce human authority, what father 
of our Church is to be more 
relied upon, than this her most ge- 
nuine son? 

There isa life 
modern © —— 


even 


of a much more 
which lam con- 


fident the writer of the sketches 
contd not boii § in the cens: ire he 
Aas pronounced on a p ortion of re- 
went religious biegrap ny, and which, 
vet, ma overs part of if is marked 
with oe = ohieituce for whit hay he 
called Frames and Feelings?” J 
mean that of Deddridee. We see 
this excellent man, at one time, efe- 
vated with what lie calls his © near- 
ness to God: in the very next 


Bese we find nian comparatively 


uncomfortable, ey fearful lest the 
ci ronal = , Which he feels, 
micht not be owing to the divine 
displeasure against him, for havi Ing 


been more dissi pute ra ramen ni: wat. 


He hopes, however, (as he well 
ght) that the cause lay chiefly in 
eg indisposition of his frame. Yet 


he does not yield to his 





Frames and [celings in oe Doddridze. 


a, bas 
Vi eakness : 
’ 





[Fer, 
gainst it, till at lenoth 
2s of has retirement are coy, 


he struggles 
the dut: 
cluded ‘ with a bright hour.” 
do not adduce these particulars, as i 
they furnished an example to he 
followed. It is possible, that Dr. 
Doddiidge’s devotional sensibility 
might he ave been somewhat exres. 
sive: and, doubtless, in such inter. 
nal concerns no man is to be made 
an exact standard for another. 
one thing, 1 conceive, 
tain, that ¢ 
nuine Christians, 
quainted 


But 
1S pretty CCYe 
are very few ce- 

who are not ac. 
with the substance of what 


’ - 
Here 


the worthy Doctor here describes - 
and perhaps (as | have aiready 


hinted) there are still fewer remark. 
abiy advanced Christians, whowould 
not declare that it was through 
path somewhat like this, that they 
arrived at their pres sent unruffled 
calm, and serenr bi ning. 

It is certainty worthy of observa 
tion, that, as none we know oi 
among sober-minded Christians have 
more attentively marked the varia- 
tions of their religious feelings, than 
the two I have mentioned, Herbert 
and Doddridge, so none have given 
more distinct evidence of their ex- 
traordinary progress, and establish 
mentin ple iv. Lown, I can scarce- 
ly imegine anything that appear 
to come nearer Christian perfection, 
than Mr. Herbert’s representing 
the couflicts described in his poems 
as those, which had taken place 
ire he could subject his will to 
that of Jesus his Master, and then 
adding, ‘ 2x wchose service I have xow 
found PERFECT TREEDOM., » The ex- 
pression brief; but to my mind 
if conveys the ‘dea of as great sub- 
limity of feeling, mingled with as 
much sobriety of frame as could be 
attained on this side heaven. And 
let it not be overlooked, that it is the 
language of our inimitable liturgy, 
that this human seraph has mé ade 
use of, to announce his inward hap- 
Put where, indeed, except 
in the Holy Scripture only, could 
he have found terms so ‘simply, 
and so sweetly fitted for his pur 
pose ? ’ 


/ OF 3} 


b ri . fi 


11 1eSS. 
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The dissenting, but most catholic 
Doddridge, is not less worthy of at- 
ration. He could scarce ly have 
risen above Mr. Herbert in pisus 
eatiment ; but in point of time he 
possibly outstript him, attaming 
that ‘iberty in health, and in the 
midst of business, which Herbert 
speaks of only on his death-bed. 

I tell you in confidence,” says 
Doddridge to a friend, whom he ts 
acquainting with some of his trials, 
«that these aspersions are a cross, 
whieb God has enabled me to bear 
with a Christian temper; and he 
fas really given me 2 heart to pray 
‘n the most ys ctionate manner, and 

very day, for my sl: inderers, and 
ranscie ‘ntiously to abstain from say- 
lg many things which Lcould have 
ts io the disadvantage of their 
characters. While 1 am conscious 
to myse If, that Lact upon Christian 
raotives, 1 make little of the cen- 
sures of me Me In the midst of all, 
my soul dwells at ease in God; and 
[ find ciatinclide pleasure ‘in a 
conquest over those resentments, 
which are really to break out on 
oceasions : but which, I can 
truly me crucified on the 

, Chris 

| won l need not apologize for 
ran scribing so much of these ex- 

nisite sentiments ; and I earnestly 
hope that two such instances will 

suflicieut to shew (what could 
iurther evinced by countless 
iiences from ail ages of the 
Clurch) that “a solicitude for what 
‘ay be called Frames and Feel- 
ngs,” 1s not always 
mi orbidness ; and that, even in the 
“oderest Christians, deep piety ge- 
werally nmpliesmuch mental exercise 
(at some period or other ol their 
cours’) as well as faithful perform- 
cuce of duty. 
it is, 1 conceive, 


i 
suCiI 


CPrOSS 


also evident, 


that these excellent persons, and the 
numbers, whohaveresembled them, 
“ere solicitous about their internal 
neon thi: smostimportant groan d, 
they felt their capacity tor the 
‘at performance of duty, in ge- 
essentially to depend on their 


oa 





the result of 
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inward sense of divine things, and 
especially on the depth 
diality ot { their 
Indecd, 
] 


Ing aut les by atl ly stre n 


y 


aud cor- 
intercourse with 
God. to think of pe rform- 
eth, but that 
which grows out of such intercourse, 


. ree yre 7 A i } 
would be as contradictory to the 
leading views of Neripture, as it 


would be to Sisk sound experience. 
To S ee ‘essions 
that could seem to recommend a 
anrent course, cannot: but be dan- 
erous. Iam far from meaning te 
tea the writer of the sketches 
with any such actual design; hat 
I fear that some of his remarks 
might possibly he thought to bear 
this ver y pernicious construction. 
After all—what other duty of 
rehgion can be put ona level vith 
that /ove of God, which the voice of 
divine revelation unites with every 
dictate of reason, ip pronouncing 
be the first and grea nanihid: 
ment? This, doubtless, was in yout 
correspondent’s view, when he so 
expressly included, under the idea 
of duties, every temper as well as 
practice, which God hath en yjomed, 
Butis there nota priority, or rather 
a supremacy in the duty of lov Ins 
God, which your correspondent’s 
language does not su ficieutly 
cognize ? Is not this love the root of 
every other And 
must itnot, itscil, be first planted in 
us asa principle, before it can be 
exe rcised asa dnt t y? To obt: an this 
love then from lim, who is 
source as well as its object t,and to 
advance In it when bestowed, 
first and highest concern, on every 
eround of philosophic al, no less than 
of evangelical truth. The sincere 
servant of God, therefore, will 
doubtless neglect no present call of 
duty. He will feel the ful! weight 
of every such obligation ; but the 
grand business of his heart will be, 
“to acquaint himself with God, 
that he may be at peace ;” to seek 
continually that inward and nl 
tual knowiedge of God, not only a 
his maker and judge, but as his re- 
deemer, sanctifier, avd chief cood, 
which will make leve to become 


, 
Use ay therefor > 


dif- 


y Co 


« 
soht temper . 


its 


is eur 






































































































































































On Frames 


soul, 


BS 
the very has and 
to be in him a pere vunial spr ne, mX it 


element of 


only of st mcere and diligei it, but of 

‘ } . led) ey a 1, loa bie 
jovful and ‘ chehtful obedience. 4%: 
will be constantly examimmg hts 
conversation, lest ny ipdisviaual 
fruit of righteousness s! all be want- 
ing : : but, whacever eliect be aims 
at, it will be by the ctuiture of the 


root, by the stre snuthe nin; eand invi- 

rora ting of the vital Uri ‘iple, that 
he will h pe toaccomplish it. He 

c ousciously J *¢ ls, that © very culpa- 
ble omission or irregularity with- 
out, impliesa defect ot love within: 
he will therefore be convinced that 
a radical remedy can only arise from 
a livelier view of divine things, 
from increased spirituality of mind, 
from steadier and closer communion 

with God, in the daily devotions of 
the closet, and in the hour! y prayer 
of the heart. He will be encou- 
raged to persevere in this eourse by 
growing experience : for he will 
find that, by his constancy and cor- 
diality in such inward exercises, he 
may with almost infallible certainty, 
calculate his success in performing 
all other duties; and that, in exact 
proportion as he resembles our Di- 
vine Redeemer in sending the mul- 
titude away, and going up into the 
mountain to pray, w ill he also, lke 
him, account it his meat and drink 
to do in every instance the will of 
his heavenly father. 

Your correspondent 1s of opinion, 
that the enjoyments of religion are, 
by too many, m ide the direct and 
immediate objec t of their pursuit ; 
and that their minds,in consequence 
of this, are unnaturally stimulated 
with a view to emotion. This cen- 

sure 1s most probably not without 
vround ; but I conceive it should 
be pursued with somewhat more 
discrimination. To pursue emotions 
of whatever kind is most certainly 
erroneous. ‘That gracious and cone 
descending father, who has ways 
of bringing souls to himself as va- 
rious as natural tastes and tempers 
are, may sometimes be pleased to 
make use of strong emotions, as best 


‘4 


fitted to engage certain minds ; and 
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flex, 
therefore they are not wholly to ! 
rejected, though ever to be jud. 
of with the most deliber: 
i ut, k after thik m, orto blace 
upen them, Is, no doubt. 
one of the + ery surest paths to self 
deception and enthusiasm. There 
are, however, religious enjoyments 
of a more unequivocal kind, to 
which I conceive the writer's Cen. 
sure is not justly appl icable. Every 
lively apprehension of divinethin: os, 
if cordially yielded to, has in it 
something of the nature of joyful- 
ness: and, where this is not felt, 
there must be, either impurity in 
the atkections, or morbidness in the 
mind. Joy is, therefore, the natu- 
ral portion of the new man. He was 
dead and is alive again—He was 
diseased and is made whole—He 
was a slave to the vilest of tyrants, 
and he begins to feel himself at li- 
berty. I am far from asserting that 
this is arrived at, at once, even by 
the sincerest converts. I only say, 
so far as it is attained, there must be 
feelings of enjoyment. In fact, 
every good desire brings with it a 
sensation of pleasure: and, when 
such desires become prevalent, when 
they rise without effort, and are 
formed into the habitual bent of the 
mind and heari—they cannot be ex- 
ercised in reading, meditation, or 
prayer, without producing conso- 
lation and joy. Whoever has felt 
these divine delights, knows that 
nothing else, comparative vy, de- 
serves the name of pleasure ; aud 
that nothing can be truly pleasing, 
of which these are not the animat- 
ing soul. ‘To pursue religion, there- 
fore, (the power of godliness as con- 
tradistinguished to its form) is to 
pursue enjoyment: for religion 1s 
enjoyment. It is the love of God, 
reigning in the heart, and no sub- 
tlety of thought can separate the 
idea of divine love from that of di- 
vine enjoyment *. 


Te 
ved 
ife caut On, 
to see 


renance 


* Perhaps this is too strongly express- 
The connexion between the sip e and 
the enjoyment of God is in the nature of 
things so close, as to approach to identity 


is 
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Accordingly, in the discourses of 
our blessed Saviour, we see no ideas 
more frequently brought forward, 
than those of pleasure and happi- 
In fact, all the images, by 
which pure delight and heartfelt 
joy ! aight be most impressiv ely re- 
pre: ented, are made use of by him 
jor the purpose of attracting and 
engaging those whom he s addrestes. 
And how worthy was this of an 
omniscient teacher! Ii we are to 
be drawn to what is right, must . 
not be by some potent principle 
corresponding in nature, and in he: 
cree of strength superior, to that 
which draws us to wrong ? ‘This lat- 
ter 1S, self-evidently, the love of 
sinful pleasure in one form or other. 
Could any thing then disenchant 
hearts, but an opposite plea- 
sure—as pure and heavenly as the 
her is gross and brutal—as sub- 
lin rely salutary as that is deadly? 
tnt finitely wise then is that divine 
philosophy of our Redeemer, which 
commences as well as concludes 
with beatitude ; which is exqui- 
sitely fitted to our natural feelings 
by every circumstantial adaptation 
--and, above all, has for its leading 
object such a predominant spiritual 
taste, as well as atiection, in the 
very centre of our souls, as will 
make duty to become our delight, 
2nd that which is enjoined on us by 


law to be pursued by us from na- 
ture 


it SS, 


But, in actual experience, enjoyment may 
be separated from the truest love by error 
ef intellect or morbidness of mind. With 
this limitation, the assertion seems indis- 
putable. Author. 


* The truly great St. Augustine (for 
such, on the whole, notwithstanding what 
appear to me great errors, both in his 
theoretical and practical views, I must ac- 
count him) has laid it down as an incfra- 
gable truth, that the efficacy of divine grace 
ultimately lies in that superlative pleasure in 
God and divine things, which the Holy 
Spirit creates inthe mind. For dove (as he 


largely and excellently shews) being the 
essence of moral righteousness, and grace 
veing that whieh enkindles dove, the opera- 
“on bf grace in producing leve must be 
2. 


Curist. Ogseanv. No. 
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I trust there is nothing in what I 
have said, that could lead any one 
to place value on the fanciful flashes 
of the mind, or morbid fluctuations 
of feeling. What I plead for, is, a 
sober and rational joy—a gladness 
of heart, as strictly united with the 
soundest reason as the solar warmth 
is united with the solar light,—a 
pleasure which necessarily accom- 
panies the healthful action of our 
highest tastes and affections, on 
their most excellent and most natu- 
ral objects ; and which reflection is 


so far from damping, that it will 
raise it to its greatest height. This 


enjoyment then, ({ confess) I think 
ought ever to be aimed at in all our 
spiritual exercises; because, where 
the mind is in a sound state, and is 
not depressed by any peculiar cir- 
cumstance, it is the feeling which 
naturally belongs to them:—it is 
that too, which makes them most in- 
teresting. To aspire therefore at 
times tuo this feeling, to cherish it 
with tenderness, to guard it with 
holy jealousy, [take to be the path, 
at once of rectitude and pleasure, 
genuine duty no less than of ge- 
nuine happiness. For, w hatever 
may be the delusions of the enthu- 
siast, he, whose vivid relish for spi- 
ritual things makes him fear evena 
thought, by which that relish might 
be impaired, whose days are bright 
and whose nights are tranquil. in 
proportion as his sense of the di- 
vine presence is lively, and his in- 
tercourse with his Redeemer cor- 
dial and unobstructed—he, I am 
persuaded, is, of all men, the most 
moraily secure, as well as lappy— 
Is in y ‘outh best guarded against se- 
ducing pleasures, is in manhood best 
euided amidst distracting businesses 
—is in age best supported under in- 
firmities and pains—has the truest 
enjoyment of life, and the most per- 
fect preparation tor eternits 

AMICUS. 


of 


conformable to the general law of nature 
which makes the giving of delight esse'- 
tial to the production of love. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 

As it is more than probable, that 
the greater part of your readers 
will refer to me the anecdote com- 
municated by 8. P. (No. for Decem- 
ber last) of a converted Jew being 
«much confounded” by a question 
from some of his unconverted bre- 


thren, relative to Matt. 11. 23, you 
will, I doubt not, give me leave to 
say, that however “ weil attested” 
the circumstance may have been 


given to your correspondent, the 
state ment of it is neither correet in 
narration, nor true as to the result. 

The question was indeed put, not 
after a sermon being preached, but 
in a conference held with some of 
my Hebrew brethren, at the house 
of a respectable Jew in Birming- 
ham, before several auditors; both 
Jews and Christians: and had I 
been “ confounded,” as stated, the 
respectability ofthe company would 
have prevented my opponents from 
indulging in the laugh said to have 
been raised at my expense. 

The “ fact” is, that after a discus- 
sion on the evidences of the i inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, I assert- 
ed that those, proving the divine 
origin of the New were both more 
clear and strong than those adduced 
in favour of the Old. To this my 
opponent n: aturally objected ; say 
ing, among other arguments, that 
the writers of the New Testament 
quoted passages as from the Old 
Testament, which were not to be 
found in it; and specified the one 
In question, Matt. i. 23. 

Not ** confounded ” by 


the ob- 
pecuion, J 


gave three replies to it, 


Letter of Mr. Frey... Review of the Reign of George III, 


No. 
whether perfectly satisfactory toS, Pp, 
or not, is not now the point. 

Ist. That a similar objection 
might be brought against the Olq 
Testament, whose eats we 
had both just admitted ; for in Num, 
Xxi. 14, a reference Is ‘made to the 
book of the Wars of the Lord, which 
no where exists, and other instances 
of the same kind might be adduced, 

2. The Ev angelist says, “ whic " 
was spoken by the Prophets :” 
perhaps, therefore, he may Laas on re- 
ferred to an oral tradition, rather 
than a written prophecy. This 
supposition might be supported by 
other passagesol the New Testament, 

3. But, taking it for granted, that 
it was from the writings of the Pro. 
phets, as recorded in the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, that the Evangelist took the 
quotation, I was of opinion, with 
various learned men, that it was in 
allusion to, rather than a direct ex- 
tract from, those parts of their pro- 
phecies, in which the Messiah is 
called .¥3, a branch, from the word 
Nazar. By this name Jesus is often 
called in the Talmud, 37 Ww’, be- 
cause he dwelt in Nazareth. 

I am fully aware that various 
other means of obviating the difi- 
culty have been resorted to, but these 
1 judged sufficient for the purpose 
immediately before me, and they cer- 
tainly sav ed me from the confusion 
stated to have been the consequence 
of my incapacity to remove the dii- 
ficulty. 

I now send these replies to you, 
Sir, pot asan answer to the query oi 
S. P. but as a correction of his state- 








MISCELL: 


ment. Iam, &c. 
J. S.C. F. FREY 
\NEOUS. 
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REVIEW OF TNE REIGN OF GEORGE 


No. I. 

‘We do not draw the moral lessons we 
might from histo y. 
without care, it 
Our ininds, 


Il. 


Ou the contrary, 
may be used to vitiate 
and destroy our happiness. 
im history a great volume is unrolled for 


our instruction, drawing the materials of 
future wisdom, from the past errors and 
infirmities of mankind.’’ 
Burke’s Letter on the Revolution 
in France, p 189. 


GrorcGE THE SEconp died on the 
25th of October, 1760, and was 
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eyeceeded by his grandson, the pre- 
sent Sovereign, then twenty-two 
vears of age. . 

By the language of our constitu- 
tion, the King can never die ; that 
is, the throne 1s never vacant In con- 
templation of law. i he rights of 
the crown are transmitted instantly 
to the next heir, and the functionsof 
rovalty continue to be exercised by 
its proper officers without any in- 
termission. Butnotwithstanding this 
constructive immortality, it is plain 
that Kings must end their days like 
other men, and the demise of the 
monarch is almost always attended 
with important consequences. ‘The 
commencement of a new reign isthe 
commencement of a newwra. A 
different set of hopes and_ fears 
spring up according to the known 
or presumed dispositions of the So- 
vereign, and some change of men 
and measures is generally incident 
to his accession. ‘This must produce 
in a greater or less degree instabili- 
tv and weakness; for the reins of 
the old government will be relaxed, 
as the probable moment of its disso- 
lution approaches ; and the changes 
introduced by a new power are al- 
ways, so far at least, enfeebling, as 
they interrupt the system and series 
of the measures under adoption, the 
eficacy of which must considerably 
depend on their continuity. ‘These 
evils, like many others in politics and 
private life, are inherent in the con- 
stitution of human nature; but so 
large a share of the wisdom of this 
life consists in applying remedies 
where a perfect cure cannot be ef- 
fected, that it may be worth while 
toanalyze the disorder more closely, 
to mark its most aggravated state, 
and to minute the known correc- 
tives. 

The mischiefsincident to the mor- 
tality of monarchs, it is evident, 
will be the greatest, where the mo- 
narchy is both absolute and elec- 
tive. In such a state they are so 
enormous, that the flow of public 
prosperity is constantly checked by 
them ; aud in the end, the com- 
monwealth itself will be destroyed, 
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or its constitution altered. Where 
every thing is dependent on the 
will of the Sovereign, and his smile 
spreads gladness, and his frown de- 
solation through a whole empire, 
the leading men of the community 
must Jive by court favours, and owe 
their well-being to a wakeful at- 
tendance on the pleasure and hu- 
mours of their master: and as this 
master is mortal, and his successor 
unknown, speculation is let loose, 
and a thousand jarring interests are 
nursed, which become so many 
serpents preying on the vitals of 
the commonwealth. There, every 
incident, which awakens expecta- 
tion, agitates the whole community. 
{f the monarch is attacked by the 
ague, a province will rebel ; and 
on the first rumour of his death, the 
most daring among his Omars or 
Pachas will start for the prize, and 
lacerate their country with civil 
commotions. ‘The kingdom, during 
the life of its Sovereign, must be 
agitated by intrigues, and imme- 
diately upon his demise, become 
expused to the ravages of intestine 
war. ‘These truths are illustrated, 
if they can need illustration, by the 
histories of all barbarous monar- 
chies ; and the miseries which ej- 
ther directly or indirectly grow out 
of the mortality of the monarch, 
will be found to be proportivnate to 
the power he possesses, and the ab- 
sence or uiicertainty of laws regu- 
lating the succession. Poland pe- 
rished in these quicksands ; and the 
axioms on which I insist are writ- 
ten in characters of blood in the re- 
cords of the castern empire. Wit- 
ness the convulsions which distract- 
ed the last years of the reign of 
Jehan Shaw, which deprived him 
of jiberty, shortened his days, and 
after the violent deaths of three 
sons, raised a fourth, the cratty 
Aurengzebe, to the throne of Hin- 
dostan. 

Such then as is the disease, must 
be the correctives. The first and 
most easy of adoption is, to render 
the crown here ditary, and define 
accurately the canons of inheri- 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
As it is more thun probable, that 
the greater part of your readers 
will refer to ine the anecdote coMmM- 
municated by S. P. (No. for Decem- 
ber last) of a Conve “a Jew being 
‘much confou nded” by a question 
from some of his unconverted bre- 
thren, wiiden to Matt. 1. 25, you 
will, { doubt not, ot t' SEX leave to 
sav, that howeve rc We tL att sted” 
the circumstance may l ive be 1} 
civen to your correspondent, the 
statement of itis neither correct in 
narration, nor true as to the result. 
The question was indeed put, not 
after a sermon being preached, but 
in a conference he id with some of 
my Hebrew bre thren, at the house 
of a respectable Jew in Birmine- 
ham, before several auditors, both 
Jews and Christians : a . had I 
been © conf unded,’ as stated, the 
rospec i ability ol ‘the com pany " wena 
have tinsel ntod 
indulging in the laugh said to have 


an ) 


ny Opponents trom 
heen raised at my expense 

The “ fact” is, that alter a diseu 
sion on the evi 
tion of the Old Lestament, I assert- 
ed hat those , proving the divine 


raeaces of the iS spira- 
’ 


‘ 


oricinot the New were both more 
een ir and strong than those adduced 


} 


iu favour of Lhe Ojd. To this iy 


’ a | ! 
opponent naturally o 1) ected ; say- 
ing, among other entae ats, tyet 
4 ms » eer 4 & ‘ som a 
the wiiters of the New ‘Pestament 


quoted passages as from the Old 


} H 
‘Testament, which were not to be 


found init; and specified the one 


na mM, s¥latt. UW. SS. 
NOt aed "he | ryt |! ty 1° bs thy oh 
‘ > | if) ' 1 ir 
: 


a es 
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whether perfectly satisfactory toS.p. 
or not, is not now the point, 

Ist. That a similar objection 
might be brought against the 0} 
‘lestament, w hose wetheutic ity vy 
had both just admitted ; for in Num. 
XX1. 14, a reference is made to the 
book of the Wars of the Lord, whic), 
no where exists, and other instances 
of the same kind might be adduced 

The Evangelist says, “ which 

Was Sponen by the y rop hets 2’ 
pe rhaps, therefore, he may have pr 
ferred to an. oral tradition, rathe 
than a written prophecy. Ths 
supposition might be supported |y 
other passage sof he Mew ‘Testament 

3. But, taking it for granted, tha 
it was from the writings of the Pr 
phets, as recorded in ‘the Old ‘Te 
tament, that the Evangelist took the 
quotation, I was of opinion, with 
various learned men, that it was 
allusion to, rather than a direct e¢x- 
tract from, those parts of their pro 
phecies, in which the Messiah is 
called .¥3, a branch, trom the word 
Nazar. By this name Jesus is often 
called in the Talmud, 37 ww, be 
cause he dwelt in Nazareth. 

fam fully aware that various 
other means of obviating the difh- 
culty have been resorted to, but these 
1 judged sufficient for the purpose 
immediately beloreme, and they ce 
tainly saved me from the confusion 
stated to hav e bye en the COMsequehice 
of ny incapacity to remove the d 
ficuity. 


re 





I now send these replies to you 
ig not as an answer to i Mid Li vO) 
_P. but as a correction of his sta 

ment. iam, &c. 


’ 
J. $.C. F. 3 
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t W OF THE REIGN OF ¢ . iT] our instruction, drawing the materials of 
; ; future wisdoin, from the past errors ane 

, ‘is Mifirmities of mankind.”’ 

Wi head to draw the moral | ' W Burke’s Letter on the Revolutw? 
might from histo 4 Ov the contrary in France, p 189. 
without care if iy be u dG ) te 

Cur iinds, and destroy our happiness, GEORGE tHE Seconp died on th 

a Vy a great volume is unrelled fe 25th of October, 1700, and 
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ejeceeded by his grandson, the pre- 
out Sovereign, thea twenty-two 


vears of age. ; 

By the language of our constitu- 
M the King can never die: that 
's, the throne Is hever vacant in con- 
a : lation of law. ‘The rights of 
‘he crown are transmitted instantly 
to the next heir, and the functionsof 
rovalty continue to be exercised by 
sp roper officers without anv in- 
rermission. Butnotw ithstanding this 
constructive immortality, it 1s pl: un 
that Kings must end their days like 
other men, and the demise of the 
monarch is almost always attended 
with important consequences, The 
nmencement of a new reign isthe 
commencement of anewwra A 
different set of hopes and fears 
spring up according to the known 
"pre sumed dispositions of the So- 
vereign, and some change of meu 
aud measures Is gener lly incident 
10 his accession. ‘This must produce 
na greater or less degree instabili- 
ty and weakness: for the reins of 
the old government will be rclaxed, 
as the probable moment of its iin 
lution approac he 3: ait the eS he ahig@es 
introduced by a new powcr are aI. 
wavs, so far at least, 
ey interrupt the system at id series 
tt! le measures unde Yr as loption, the 
e(icacy of which must considerably 
( ome on their continuity. ‘These 
,itke many others in politic sand 
private lite, are inherent inthe con- 
‘itution of human nature; but so 
ree a share of the wisdom of this 
life consists in applying remedies 
where a perfect cure cannot be ef- 
fected, that it may be worth while 
toanalyze the disorder more closely, 
ty mark its most aggravated state, 
and to minute the known correc- 


\ eS. 


enfeebling, as 


‘ 


The mischiefstncident te the mor- 
tality of monarchs, it is evident, 
vill be the ereatest, Where the mo- 
narchy is both absolute and elec- 
ive. In such a state they are so 
cuormous, that the flow of public 
rosperity is constantly checked by 
‘hem; and in the end, the com- 


monwealth itseli will be destroyed, 


or its constitution altered. Where 
ery thing is dependent on the 
will ‘of the Sovere ion, and his smile 
spreads gladness, and his trown de- 
solation through whole empire, 
the leading men of the comn unity 
must jive by court favours, and owe 
their well-being to a wakeful at- 
tendance on the pleasure and hu- 


mours of their master: and as this 


master is mortal, and his successor 
unknown, speculation is Jet luese, 
and a thousand jarring iaterests are 
nursed, which become so many 
serpents preying on the vitals of 
the commonwealth. ‘There, every 
incident, which awekens expecta- 
tion, agitates the whole community. 
if the monarch is attacked by the 
ague, a province will rebel ; and 
on the first rumour of his death, the 
most daring among his Omars or 
Pachas will start for the prize, and 
laceraie their country with civil 
commotions. ‘The kingdom, during 
the life of its Sovereign, must be 


igitated by intrigues, and imme- 
diately upon his demise, become 
exposed to the ravages of Intestine 
war, ‘Thiese truths are illustrated, 


’ 


i they can need illustration, by the 
histories of ali barbarous monar- 
chies 3 and the miseries which ej- 
ther directly or indirectly grow out 
of the mortality of the monarch, 
will be found to be proportionate t 
the power he possesses, and the ab- 
sence or uncertainty of laws reeu- 
lang the 


rished in these 


succession. Poland pe- 
quicksands ; ane the 
axioms on which I insist are writ- 
ten in characters of blood in “7 re- 
cords of the castern einp ire. Wit- 
ness the convulsions which distract- 
ed the Jast years of the reign 
Jehan Shaw, which deprived Ninn 
of liberiv, shortened his davs, and 
after the violent deaths of three 
sons, raised a fourth, the cratty 
Aurengzebe, to the throne of Hin- 
dostan. 

Such then as is the disease, must 


be the correctives. The first and 


pee mp mers. 
most casy of adoption ts, io ren ler 
. * \ Be ‘ ” } 
the Crow ti here Litarv. aabita de tine 
» are fas } ~ : ~ = | 
accurately the canons of inher, 
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° ‘ ; +HnoOD 
tance. “Tous, who wanton in the 
’ } » 1 ° - . ~ 
wea al | i? iits ae | Wii ‘ rc, if 
} 
eeyns that meusui h as (hese 
| 
16 ( y i rere Gi i Crae 10 
. t . 
be etlected t the intellects of 


til «| 'O ad))] reli na Oa refine- 
ments, and the early ciuals of most 
eountry festily ) ficulties 
which have been found in @ cer- 


taining the rules of royal mfiert 


-_ 
- 
~~ 
~ 


- salt 
tance. Proximiiy © 
! ‘ . ' : y ,* ‘s 
rigiut of represciat hon, have con- 

' 


' ' , | ' 
tinually clashed ; and the bold ba- 


+, 
, 


‘ ° tT ’ : 
rons of the court of Kine Joun pro- 
bably found great difficulty ia coin- 

. . ; 1 . c i. 
prehending, how Tilt Maat son of 
(cseotlrey ( ‘old have a’ priority ol 

. ° . 1 . 
elaim before a brother ef the Ge- 
ceased monarch, errived at years of 

a . = Lal chared hie war 
PlQtULPicty, Wilo it) SPL Fe ‘ aaa. ‘ cll > 
and counetrls., In the same way 
Muly Motuch, whos actions and 
ee : ae Serer ar 
meaty We hav au.e hCATW LO ee yun 


ai ! : ; en is 
with eptnusiasm, was undouw roddy 


busurper, accoraing to the rules ot 
i 


rat scent now recogimizs cd : and the 
nephew, whom he cdek ated at his 
leath, was the richttul Clarmant to 
the cyown, Co fix however the 


law 5 UCCESSIOID With SUCH accue 


’ 
acy¥. taat Cvervy Gout inayv be ex- 
? r { - e 
C Li t,t obvioushs the frst riya 
if ( Heltasy FCN iY tO} tf evi} 
‘ " } a hee | 
wy dai ‘ 1} y ¢ a ata uG cd, Ai ! 
! 1 r | 
iis { } f (ds Of ¢ Ii COM- 
PHOCOH «hi ' i} y i i! rouen 
; ) ; ° 
Che Sia t (ott "Vi pron CIM 
’ y ? 
tc> teinve i Nha TROUDIS 
’ , - 
Ror} » to have dear Lis 
4! “ + 
ryt Mig?e¢ I I re ii th 
' ; s ’ 
| . il is } ‘ Ae UNn- 
é vv? ’ ‘ bo © a’¢ ‘yaa is bt- 
, ' 
iAV ee prays? ; ’ 1yf\ { tire 
, ' 
1 tactl : FCi rs Ti Lia | \ ij 
» as Ceape1de rable qacvree inde- 
Prey ry Wen ict pore Ortioh as 
j i i 
L . . > ‘ ! } , a4 
it rarv or iIndeypenudent, will 
= ' hint {hy | ler 
ta , yf il iyi Huby 
ss . r, 
7S Hatural Hwor¢callry be 
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on . i PiVe LOuUCLi2 i on thes 
gi  _aleracds ‘ a4 , rl - 
mscosels already. and it: necdbtess 
I ces } : - ! rrvy 
Mm expt them al ren ta. Phe 


the onmions, the habits 


re per af the heit apparent 
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must frequently be at variance with 
the schemes of the reigning Sove. 


' , 
reigil ae is soon to DECOM Lard 
{* 4] e ‘ i tl 
or the ascenuant:; the oro oi 


>] 





i 
> ' . « sure esto ¢ 4 
decimine fast towat ne west, 
5 


the rantsace eaetl ority nas eee ~ ’ 
a3 \ Full 4 cil a ri ’ Wid qt ha i 
crossed DY the incr ae bhLcle he 
j } oor + “Fr, ‘ q \ I 
of the monare h . pect iii fit ti 
} } at Y 

least, the death of the King may b 
+4 ’ are } ry l.. “\ 7 ’ : 
ittended with a change of foreign 
" . a , 4} 
or domestic poucyv 5 the unity of 
' ' —_— . 
design may thus be broken, and 


? ' 


? ; = Pea 
the advintaces alye QGQY TeaiulZc dad ne 


ee eg ee ns 
baps nnprovidentiy wasted. Ys 


. ; 
even for these disorders provressiy 
‘ 
experience and Improvements Bay 
- } a Ps e ih Se 
di Covered a » rLliative. LuIS IS nA 


rm! ] “49 ¢ . . 
otner than thac great pottical i 
i 


nacwa, ab onee preventive and re- 


ruler, and restraining even those 
whom the letter of the ceustitution 
declares to be above control, sits 
in auwtul judement on the actions of 
ali, and, by a silent influence, se- 
cures, ina greatcr or less degree, 
that uniformity of procedure which 
never wit be marmtamed while the 
movements of the state machine are 
to the caprices of a single 


{ 
individual. Our own isiand sup 
| 


mies the best example tlustrative 
of this position, ‘The gradual ac 


cumulation of wealth has swelled 


4 1] | . 
our middle ranks, the natyral aris: 


rocracy O61 a country, to a magni- 
tude vastly exceeding their former 


diumensions,andthe growtiiof know- 
ledge has increased the number of 
oar political citizens, even im a 
larger ratio. ‘The House of Com- 
mous may ove considered as the re- 
presentative of these two bode 

fron which its members are elected, 
aud into which they are continually 
returned. By the forms of our con- 
stitution, each member of the le g 

lature is made a check upon thc 
oth rs, and possesses the means of 
acomiriag new privileges for itself, 
by suspending the action of the 
whole, Now the parts of the legis- 
, itis evi 
dent, if an additional weight 6: 





lature being thus balanced 
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any that will 
"The crown ts soli- 
In vain for a coad- 
(the artificial 
eristocracVv Gi a country) Are wise 
are Corps - 
iid discunt: 2c te d from the st 


one, 


ritel bite peers 


colitaury : their woiterests 


rh ‘~ellare of the community. 
I ¢ dacus Comnnons finds 

‘aries In every quaricr; their 
eflurts are stimulated and sustained 


the voice 
delegates they appear; end should 

srugele be commenced, of they 
are but cautious to take a pepular 
ean have litle 
jor apprehensions as to its 
The consequence of this has been, 

hat no very extraordinary sh 
poobity on sagacity might have ena- 
| i ou y for see: that in 
enn of interest 
of Conmmons 


of the nation, “as whose 


cround, cause 


they 


issue, 


( 
s, the House 
dared to 
ts claims, and cxert to 
ie utmost the powers with which 
t was invested by the letter of the 


constitution, trusting for 


alone has 


‘= ’ 
Ha Hien 


4 


its security 
to the force of public favour. ‘The 
branches of the legisla- 
heen torced to yield 
struggle, till they have 
been 


two oth 
cure have 
pon every 
i SOME 


eftam 


sense neutralized, or 
at least their diminished im- 
! principally by the indi- 
rect influence they exercise on the 

cisions of the popular assembly. 
\t the same time, the several 
bers of that assembly, by 
iearer to the mass of the people, 
re able more 


morrance, 


Meni- 


collect 
> and in 
the limited period 
lor which their authority is gr: 
-4 ire not likely long to forge 


SD 


periectly to 

the prevailing sentiments 
consequence of 
ant- 
tthe 
niformation thus aequi ired, B y yon 
Incans, publi c opinion Li: ts acquire a 
vast sway in the direction of the 
public councils; and though its 
IPTICE S, transient, may he 
bely cisregarded, its deliberate 
OCe IS Ire This isa short 
tch of the nature 

a tine leg Intive part of our consti- 
but it may 


bene 


sistibie, 
nd impertect ske 
iON 5 serve to shew 


} 
Wa peopie LO- 


: ‘ : Phew 
nay practically 


‘ “vy ¢? ; , } : : ee 
ern taeinseives Withont bavi aory 


ire ot 


be ine 
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apparent share in their OWN FoO- 


vermment; anda duc consideration 
of the manner in which the ad- 
ministration of the afliirs « his 
country is conducted, will suftici- 
bilby elucidate the pPOslti yt) j in- 
camed, that the second vreat re. 
mec for t! evils ik ent tO } 
i€32218e Ol thi! rown, a e Con. 
Stiftution ¢ \\ ( Hy Horo I 

pubhe opiiion, wi nature is not 
subject: tality, provides acamst 
the miscateis that must i ssarl- 
ly be incident to the dominion of 
those who are. At the same tim 


! 


as lam tar from deuyine that the 
monarch of th: and 
ought to POssess a - shar 
of authority, it cannot be denied 


that 


cane ae hme i aad 
liabrlity tO death 


some of the xs his 


till remain. If 
vould be easy indeed to shew that 
these are well compe 
the many and 
flor from a re 
CXISLENC 
sufhcrentiy 


inded for, ba 
great advantage 
onal covernment. 
rr, v itl bye 
the nar- 

; 


? mgr ft 
pre LEtEN 


howev 
evidenced ve 
rative to which I shal! 
Ceel 
In the mean time let me observe 


that my res 


+ 

t 

. j 

Tye i 
a 


Uers will find theims arg 


= ee’. ’ " 
repard for the feneth and dulness oj 


these strictures, 1F the toregoing ye 
er fe ae . - } 
MIATKS Stila TMOYress Cre Ge ' ry 


on their winds, th ' 
Important truth which Timentioned 
at the openmg ot thits paper, so 
muthy ous 
overlooked 


Const ul, SO 


° x hy + hy cy ‘ es? 'y 
—Tha one) » fey, O1 


the evils of this hfe can be eiutirely 


4} - 
rected activitv 3s that our sulferipgs 
,? ’ . 
ire generany thi eftects of oul 


¥ ’ 
vAalnead Gown 

ey ] . : ' ) 
nemwher oy pli Ical Wor moral tata- 


lisa, but may s!| of many of ony 
Caistyre OCs, | } } _ np-~ 
fantial bless: vakeful exer- 
tion, ce Rab j (pis que deniers 
sua . This is one of those truths 


This axiom never was more happily 
*1) str; ¢ lt 1} XTi ! r th S popu- 
lar tal rt mua the ty u ie r andl Ab 


1} ‘ ware I to 
ocldctad ULdS Fortuu ate. 








of he Reren of Geor re Li, LO i Fry 
} te FI 
rit which this monary ') 


|, jorned to the increase of 


not because mantic 
surtace of display ec 
4 } 


of daily our trade. and vast colonial ac quis 


tions, had renders d the war liigly}y 


popular and even George thre mY 
cond, though at first prune ihically dis 
posed, appear | to have caught the 
iasm. = =Mr. Pitt, the 
having long been the 
favourite of the people while in op- 
ition, was now become. they 
ts and enjeved a share ot pub 
and reputation, which 
lid talents and sey 

we justified 

tion of athairs | 

The nev 

without 
imbibed the opinions of his grand 
father. Alter toe death of Prince 
Frederi Ix, his education had been 
cominitted to the care of his mo. 
ther, who appears to have executed 
the trusts of th: important office 
doundement. Bu 
which had so jong 
between Gcorge the Se- 
cond and his son, were not wholly 
t- composed by the death of the | 
-; and the Princess Dowaver « 
‘oved and cultivated little init 
. itl court where she w 


; + 
‘7 


yresence would be. 


, 
: { 
| 
t 


' 
‘Inve ‘mmean (ron « 

11S 1B SOMmMC Geerec . 

| 1. ay Fe none ‘ c.. 

d the hei apparel! Pron 


his erandiather; and the you 


Prince was therefore hkely to im- 
bibe sentiments not very favoural! 
to the ministry or their measure: 
his education rend Y- 
a and the course 


pue nature ot 


ed this unavoidable, 

of events soon placed it beyond 

At the same time his mo- 

iT} and aod sense secured 

from attempting any hasty 

ives and though disinclined to 
the prosecution of the war, he f 

the hazard of attempting a sudden 
cification, In his address to th: 
Gunerl. he expressed his determ 

mon to prosecute the contest 15 

anne r the most likely to bring 

ting and honourable peat c sm 

tise speech with which |! 

| lon of par! 


do with b: 
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safisiaction our succe 


prrper SUS IN 

. oO } , 
host and West, buat urged also 
: trong terms the necessity of 
making ample provision for the 


nort Ob tire Kaine of 
lied armies in Germany. This 


hopiuerue contained ch Ve we OF a 


difiercat nature, too redarkable to 


=~ San civit and 4 fo 


) 
crown : and as the surest founda 


. ! i 
tion of the whole, and the best 


means to draw down the divine ta- 
your ON mY fixed 


purpose to Countenance and encou- 


reign, it is 


Ally 


rage the practice of trae religion 
ynd virtue.” On these words | shall 
ake a few remarks bereatter. 
Notwithstanding the declarations 
uf the monarch respecting the pro. 
cution of the war, and its actual 
continuance with unabated vigour, 
the pacific dispositions of the court 
svon became known, and consider- 
able jealousies were excited both 
within and witbout the cabinet. Ar- 
cuments were soon invented and 
circulated, to shew that the contest 


was improvident 5 but the blaze of 


victory still dazzled the nation. Mr. 
Pitt's ardour appeared to feed itself, 
ind gather strength and heat as the 
combat thickened ; and undoubted- 
¥ the public was then well disposed 
tyapplaud and second his energy. 
A secret enemy however soon found 
imission into the cabinet, whose 
liluence in a short time proved 
more dangerous to the ascendency 
, t that great man, tian the aris 
! wud councilsof the combined powers 
' pon the Coutinent. Lord Bute 
; had been early attached to the 

young monarch, and soon atter lis 

accession was appointed Secretary 

t State, on the resignation of Lord 


CTmesse., 


biol He was undoubtedls 
dimen of some abilities, and cousi- 
} } ‘ ® 

Uerable information, and 


character, which were diseraced by 


llis rank 


» vreat vices, reudered binw a tit 
wtrendant on the Prince . and a cer- 


ne ; . 
Hii share of complarwance wh 
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is neither unnatural nor degrading 
bh kG OF IMO Ley ite parts amd ¢ hal 
PAsstOls, hac probab by « rees 


rendered bis attendance peculiarly 


‘ cepl yi ‘Lhe name OUTILe 
| qyarye vil by, pcs ’ ic 
mien t ia ctl ly 
e Ii 9) ' i yt ? 
v | if} iT, Lali ! \ id 
if Ita] | ! i ') j - 
: i 
§¢'}) i) \ i f - } 
be oe | | ) 
pie ‘ 1 Voll } t yyie | f r } 
disposition, whose political 
but tl aceor | with the bold and 
ex! bslVe at iif Of tii minister, 
It s bide reiore ap] ar i evident 
tha rel th ee) thre }) blige CO 118 
was to be expected, and Lord Bute 
seemed radually preparn the 
Way 10 his Own advancement to 
ry< er, up yt) +} Ove rthrov Ol Mir 
i itt. Lord Bite howey: r was but 


ill qualified to receive such anti 
Tae ed i ie a —- j 
anee., Neither Wis morai nor inte!- 
ectual character was formed on a 


} ’ ’ . 
arge scale; and though the little cir- 


‘OIces aA MMIster is apt tomistare for 


| : . 4 : ~ = . 
*sentiment, might persuace 


ne PUdDlic 
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to which he aspired, it is certain 


that ne Was moderateiy cited with 
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96 
eiven in respect to all these particu- 
lars was moderate; and it is said 
that the Spanish minister, i his 
private communications with Lord 
Bristol, evinced a readiness to fore- 
eo every disputed claim which 
could be surrendered consistently 
with the dignity of an independent 
nation. Notwithstanding these con- 
cessions, Mr, Pitt, about a week af- 
ter the dispatches containing this in- 
formation had arrived, proposed in 
the cabinet to recal our ambassador 
from Madrid; and at the same time 
presented a bold and extensive plan 
of operations against the trade and 
colonies of Spain. ‘The proposition 
vas debated with great warmth in 
several councils, but being at last 
negatived by alorge majority, Mr. 
Pitt sienified his resolution to re- 
sign, declaring, “that he was called 
to the ministry by the voice of the 
people, to whom he considered him- 
self accountable for his conduct; 
and that he would not retain a situa- 
tion, which made him responsible 
for measures, he was no longer al- 
lowed to guide.” [le soon after de- 
livered his seals of offiee into the 
hands of his Majesty, and Lord 
Eeremont was appointed his suc- 
cessor; but the Earl ot Bute as- 
sumed from that time the reins of 
the administration, 


CRITO, 


a ——— 


For the Christian Observer. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE PIETY OF 


LARLY PROTESTANTS, 


THE 
Dr. Leonhart Rauwolf, a German 
physician and protestant, set out 
upoa his travels into Syria, Pales- 
tine, Armenia, Mesopotamia, As- 
syria, Chaldea, &c. in May 1573. 
His account of his travels was pub- 
lished in High Dutch, and has been 
translated tuto our language. The 
translation which the writer of this 
paper has seen, is by Staphoxt, and 
forms the principal part of the col- 
lection of curious travels and voy- 
ages published by Ray, the celebrat- 


An Instance of the Piety of the early Protestants. 


[Fex, 
ed botanist, the grand object 9; 
Rauwolf, in these travels, being ty 
observe the botanical productions 
of the East. 

Our traveller set sail in a vesse] 
which was bound from Marseille: 
to Tripoli, and we have this pleas. 
ing account of the disposition of his 
fellow-voyagers. “ When God sent 
us a good wind, we hoisted up our 
sails, and went on: when our pa- 
tron, or commander, began to ex. 
hort his men to agree together, and 
to be obedient to him, which they 
all faithfully promised; then we 
went to prayers, and recommended 
ourselves to the protection of God 
Almighty.” How devoutly is it to 
be wished, that all voyages should 
be begun in this pious manner, and 
that our seamen should be as distin. 
guished for devotion, as they are for 
ability and valour. 

If the voyage had a pious begin- 
ning, it had also a pious conclusion, 
Dr. Rauwolf had a just sense of the 
divine goodness in bringing them 
safe to Tripoli, and thus express- 
ed his devout acknowledgments, 
« Thanks, honour, and glory, be to 
Almighty God, that mercifully did 
protect us from all dangers and 
mischiets, and brought us safely into 
this harbour.” 

Upon his return to Aleppo, from 
his travels to Babylon and Bagdat, 
we find him equally grateful to God 
for his preserving care: “ I thank 
the Almighty God for his many mer- 
cies and favours bestowed on me, 
and the assistance he graciously al- 
forded me in this journey, return- 
ing him praise, honour, and glory, 


&c.”’ 


He met with many perilous incl- 
dents in the course of his travels, 
and he is ever ready to ascribe his 
deliverance from them to the kind 
providence of God : “ Our merciful 
God and Lord did so order it; 
thanks be to our Lord God ; by the 
power of Almighty God I was de- 
livered ;” such are the sentiments 
he expresses upon these occasions. 
Nor do we observe any ostentatious 
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jisplay of piety ; but all his de- 
vout ejaculations ‘correspond with 
she circumstances which gave rise 
.) them, and bear evident marks of 
sce rity. 

He was actuated by religious, ra- 
ther than philosophical motives, to 
extend his travels into the Holy 
Land. ‘“ After my return to Tripo- 
li,” says he, “ when I found myseif 
near the confines of Canaan, the 
land of promise, and conside red that 
the Messias was there, I found tn 
me a great de ‘sire to ae its holy 

places: ‘not that I thought still to find 
( hrist our Lord there, but to exercise 
my jgutward senses in thecontempla- 
tion of them, that I might the more 
consider \ with my inward senses his 
bitter passion, death, resurrection, 
and ascension, and to appropriate to 
nyself, and to apprehend the better, 
and to make my own, by faith and 
firm confidence, Christ our Lord 
himself, together with his heavenly 
sifts and treasures, as he has mani- 
fested himselfintheHoly Scriptures.’ 

When viewing the places about 
Jerusalem, where the most remark- 
able events of the New Testament 
were accomplished, who can wonder 
that the piety of onr traveller should 
be eminently manifested ? ‘‘When 

| found myself to be in those places 

where our dear Lord Christ di d 
walk about, teach, and by his pas- 
sion, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
‘ion, work our redemption, and pro- 
cure and purchase our salvation 
liom his heavenly Father; I did 
remember, and rejoice at, these in- 
comparable benefits, and merciful 
treasures, with all my heart. It was 
asif 1] saw our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Almighty God, hum- 
ble himself, and become obedient to 
hhis heavenly Father, even to death, 
hay, to the death of the cross, to 
bri ing us miserable sinful men to 
right again, and to deliver us clearly 
from all debts and punishments.” 

When he was at Bethlchem, the 
place of our Saviour’s s nativity, he 
thus describes-the emotions of his 
heart. © Twas afk ‘cted, as if 1 saw 
the child wrapt up in swaddling 

Curisr, Ogsrry. Ne. 62. 


clothes, and lying in the manger, 
disguised in our mortal flesh ‘and 
blood , yet without sin, that we might 
be received again by God as his 
children unto e ~verlasting salvation. 

Seeing then, my dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, that thou art come to us into 
the world, I pray thee let me come. 
to thee, and see thy saving incarna- 

tion. Give me, and usall, thy grace 
and Holy Spirit, that we may com- 
fort ourselves with this thy blessed 
birth constantly, that we may re- 
joice in it in good and bad times, 
until we shall at length see thee 
face to face.” 

I shall only add the train of his 
thoughts whilst viewing the places 
about Mount Sion. “I considered, ” 
says he, ‘ what our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ had suffered for 
us in these places, how he had 
humbled himself, and come down to 
us miserable sinners, to help and 
extol us that were fallen, and to 
make us free of the heavy burthen 
of our sins; how he was led before 
the seat of judicature of Caiaphas, 
that we might not be led before the 
severe judgment seat of the Almigh- 
ty God ; that he suffered himse If to 
be led captive and bound, to deliver 
us from the hands of the devil and 
of death, and to save us from the 
jaws of hell ; that he was obedient 
to his heavenly Father unto death, 
even the death of the cross, to des 
liver us from the curse of God and 
eternal death; and, that we might 
heartily comfort ourselves with his 
unspeakable benefits, after his as- 
cension he sent us his Holy Ghost, 
the spirit of truth, to incline our 
hearts to believe stedfastly all that 
he bath promised us in his holy 
word and sacrament.” And to these 
reflections our author subjoins am 
excellent prayer for a stedfast ad- 
herence to the truth, for an open 
profession of it, for a patient endur- 
ing of any persecution that might 
come upon Christians on this ac- 
count, and for a well-grounded hope 
of obtaining the blessings purchased 


by Christ. 
§.%. i. 
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A vecent Deseription of Voltatre’s Seat at Ferney. 


r of the Christian Observer. 
| a ee lescription of 
muowimng descrip ion oF 
C{ lebrated 


oltaire, by 


ler- 
lence ot 


Iemarstre, 18, ac- 


thie resis 
Vir, 
Edinbureh Review- 
from whose sixteenth number 
it is transeribed, the only one that 
has been published since the 
aad 


UtiOil, 


* ! 
coraing to the 


ers, 


reyo- 


eautiful 
en m: 
which 
e, and 
rincipally prtlt oe is still 
mnhabited, and several of the :ouses 
are of a good construction. On ap- 
proaching the “ chateau,” or coun- 
try-seat, which stands above the 
town, commanding a very extensive 
view of Mont blanc, the lake of 
and ihe adjoming cour itr) 


is situated inal 


a Ferne \ 
i uti seven or ele 


country, 
irom Gene 
owed ts prosper iy 


- 
Vas p sditli, 


Leman, 
(every spot of vehi | 1S dis stingul: sh- 
ed by some particular Deri. we 
pere eived that there were persons 
assenibled in the sheath. This 
church, as every bedy knows, was 
erceted by Voitaire. A priest was 
ofliciating at the altar, who (so J 
was afterwards informed) was cured 
or rector, in the tme of the philo- 
sopher. His name is Tu 
alter aten vear 


runé: and, 

A exile, a is lat shir 

returned to perform me cuties of 

his profession, in the very spot where 

if IS supposed the a 
1° 7 ‘i 

reirs 


ron wes. fir anne, 


will easiiy conceive with 


* 


lition of 
You 
? 

what Cue 

and a ce- 


sing ular 


ait i 
riositvy we viewead a | ha 
reMnony 


rendered so ve ry 


by the number of conc uring cifr- 
cunistunces. ‘ET 


ine chateau now be- 
lones to M. B. family 


Voltaire After 


, trom whose 
bought the estate. 


his death, Madame Denys possessed 
it tor a few vears. 


the Marquis de la Villette, 


‘Then succeeded 
who, 
t several detached 
last sold back the whole 
which remained. to 


after disposing ( 
pieces, at 


the represen- 
lative of the original proprietor, the 
nresent possessor. 


Redon gvenileman 
received us with 


creat polite ness, 


and himself shewed us the grounds, 
ce | _ 
*£ am happy to 


add, that the 


[Frr. 
apartment of Voltaire still continyes 
exactly in the state by which he oc. 
3 if "1 it. To satist r Your Curios. 

, Ihave copied a f t of the pic. 
he and inscriptions which it con. 
tains. In his bedchamber 


» ON the 
wall, is written— 


Mes manes sont conselés, puisque moy 
cceur 


Est au milieu de vous.” 


“Under this inscription stood for- 
ny a black China vase, contaip- 
o the heart of the philosopher, 
and under the vase was written 


** Son esprit est partout, 
i.” 


et son C@ur est 


His heart has since been removed. 
and is now placed in the Pantheon 
of Parts. 

On the right of this monumen 
is the picture of a beautiful young 
womn, who is called « La Con- 
turiére ;? a print of Pope Clement 
XIV.; and the portrait of a jail 
who was his ‘ rameur,’ or boataan, 
On the lett, a likeness of Cat! 

Il., worked on silk, and whieh 
said to be a per! formance of the 
press, ‘i nis mest ve amis rine ag 
above yf is written— 


‘© La Salle et fecit.’’ 


Underneath are these words— 


Inve Nn, 


‘*Presenté a monsieur Voltaire par l’au- 
teur.”’ 

‘On the right of the bed, which 
is orname nted’ with yellow ilk cur: 
tains, 1S an excellent likeness of Fre- 
derick IL. of Prussia : on the lett,2 
drawing of Voltaire, taken at th 
age of forty. On the wall aga 
which the bedstead is plac eg nf 
within the curtains, ts a large prin’ 
of Le Kain, the celebrated tragic 
actor, enc ireled with laurel. Neat 
the fire-place is a likeness of Ma 
dame la Marquise de Chatelet. On 
the right of the window, prints 0! 
the following persons are suspen: 
ed: the family of Calas, Diderot, 
Isaac Newton, Benjamin Fran rk lin 
Pierre Corneille, J. D. d’ Ale mbert, 
and John Milton. ‘These we" 
placed by Voltaire ; to which b® 
been added, a small print of ¥ 
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Delille, with this citation, written 
‘| « Nulii flebiior quai 
with a pen, INULIL Ticul ! si am 
tibt Virgili;” aad a laree one of 
George Weshineton. On the lett 


ade of the window, are ©icravings 
2 ° ! . | - . TF > = . 
of the following: Kuenne frangois 
} < > 

duc de Choiseuld’Ambotse, Antoine 
Thomas,Geai ge ¢ Guillaui ne ceibnitz, 


: an Jacques d’Artons ce Marain, 
J. VAle mbert, Jean Racine, F. F. 
Marmonte! end C, E, Helvetius. 

 « Near these also appears a print, 
tended as a design tora tomb, and 
made under his own direcflons, with 
His ep taph— 


“Dans ce triste et fatal tombeau 
Repose ’ombre de Voltaire. 
Pieurez, beaux arts~vous ne verrez plus 
de pere : 
FtPunivers a perdu son flambeau.” 


While the Antichristian conspi- 
rtors were contriving the abolition 
' the Jesuits, and the other religi- 
ous orders, Voltaire projected the 
establishment, at Cleves, of a colony 

of pRiOeNeRer, ° ‘who might there, 
freely and boldly, spe: ik the truth, 

without fearing ministers, priests, or 
purliame nts.” “Many letters relating 
tothisscheme which ae between 
Voltaire and Frederick Il, of Prus- 

, have been aniwontiod but from 
those that are published, it appears 
thatthe King favoured its accont 
plishment. The philosopher of Fer- 
ney expressed himself ready to sa- 

erifice every luxury connected with 
je beautiful residence, in order to 
piece himself at the head of the 
propagandists at Cleves. “™ Your 


iriend,’” says Voltaire of himself, 3 in 
aietterto Damilaville, “ persists in 


his idea; it is true, as you have re- 
marked, that he must tear himself 


from many objects that area ge? 
sent his delight, and then will ot 
his regret But Is it not better to 
qui it them throug 1 phi cob ik. tian 
by death ?” (Ba Bj vol. I.ch. VIL.) 
The plan, howeycr, did not succee d; 
ana Voltaire’s vexation onaccount ok 
its failure, may be conceived by the 
foliowing expre ssions contained ina 
letter to Frederic, 2 few year: atter- 
wards. “™ lown “ you, that L was 
so much vexed, and so much asham- 
ed of the little success I had in the 
transmigration to Cleves, that [have 
never since dared to propose any of 
my ideas to your Majesty. When 
I] reflect thata fool and an ideot, like 
St. Ignatius, should have found twelve 
followers, and that I could not find 
three philosophers who would follow 
me, I was almost tempted to think, 
that reason was useless. I shall 
never recover the non-execution of 
this plan; it was there I should 
have ended my old age.” (ibid.) It 
does not indeed follow, that because 
this unhappy inan could view from 
the windows of his chateau, the 
Pennine Alps and the Lake of Le- 
man, he was therefore able to en- 
joy the magnificence of thissce nery. 
If Voltaire were not hardened into 
the most consummate obduracy, he 
too must have found memoirs of 
himself *, written on the green pas- 
tures and the rocky prec ipices ot 
Swisserland. ‘ How much is there 
in a thousand spots of the earth, 
that Is invis ible, ane silent, to al! 
but the conscious individual ! 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
J see a hand you cannot see !” 
MARCELLUS, 


* Christian Observer, 1806, p. 4? 
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tie Bibliographical Miscellany ; or 
Supplement to the Bibliographical 
Dictionary. ‘Two VoLUDes, large 
Svo. L&s, “small 8 vO, 12s, Baynes, 


Accorpine to the rest of the title 

page, the tiist volume contains, 

An Account of the Lnglish: 
TRANSLATIONS Of all the Grees 
and Roman Cyuassies and ecele- 





LOO 


stasticak writers; the authors 
alphabetically, and the trans- 
lations chronologically arrang- 
ed, with the ¢éme as near as it 
could be ascertained in which 
each writer flourished, and cri- 
tical judgments on the merit 
of the principal translations, ex- 
tracted from the best authort- 
ties, 

* An extensive List of Arabic 
and Persian Grammars, Lext- 
cons, and Elementary Treatises, 
with a particular description of 
the principal works of the best 
Arabic and Persian prose and 
poctic writers, whether printed 
or in manuscript; with such 
Kaglish translations of them as 
have already appeared before 
the British public.” 

The second volume contains— 

“ 1, Remarks on the Origin of 

Language, and alphabetieal Cha- 

racters. 


2. A short History of the Origin of 


Printing, and Inventors of the 
T'ypographie Art. 

8. The Jntroduction and Perfec- 

tion of the Art in Italy. 

A Catalogue of Authorsand their 

Works on Bibliography and 

‘Ly pography, divided into four 

classes. 

>. An Alphabetical List of all the 
'Powns and Cities where Print- 
ag was carried on in the fif- 
teenth Century, with the title, 
&c. of the first book printed in 
each place. 

6. An Essay on Bibhography, or 
‘Treatise on the Knowledge and 
Love of Books. 

3. Several Bibliographical Systems, 
teaching the proper method of 
arranging books in a large li- 
brary. 

&. A complete Table of the Olym- 
piads from their Commence- 
ment, 776 years before the 
Christian Era, brought down 
to A. D. 220. 

4. The Roman Calenda at large, 
distinguished into its Calends, 
Nones, Ides, Nundinal Let- 
ters, Kc. 
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10. The Hijrah or Mohanmmeda, 
Tira (connected with the Chris. 
tian) trom its Commencemeit, 
A. D. 622,to A. D. 2,200, by 
which any corresponding yea; 
in each may be seen at on 
view. 

i1. ‘Tables of the Khalifs, Kings oj 
Persia, &c. from the Death o 

Mohammed tothe present time,” 
We have looked for a considerable 
time for the appearance of these 
volumes, and the expectation which 
we had formed of their genera 
merits has not been disappointed, 

Something of the kind here pre. 

sented to the public, if not abso- 

lutely necessary to a_bibliographi- 
cal work, is certainly highly useful ; 
or, to adopt a phraseology to which 
we are more accustomed, is essen- 
tial, if not to the being, yet doubr- 
less to the perfection, of such a pro. 
duction. Although to a superficial 
observer this Supplement may pre- 
sent the appearance of but mode- 
rate exertion, every one acquainted 
with the nature of such works, par- 
ticularly when in) many respects 
they have the character and merit 
of a first essay, will give the author 
full credit for the difficulties he pro- 
fesses to have encountered, and the 
labour he professes to have exer- 
cised, in the execution of his un- 
dertaking. A writer engaged in 
works, of which dates make a con- 
siderable part, will often consume 
as much time and labour in settling 
the accuracy of a single unit, as 
it would cost a tolerable metaphy- 
sician to fill a sheet of foolscap with 
a discussion on liberty and necessi- 
ty, while no reference was neces- 
sary but to his own brain. We 
should consider the preseut work, 
viewing it likewise as a part of the 
performance of which it is profess- 
edly a sequel, as coming but par 
tially under the cognizance of our 
court, were it not, that we regard 
every branch of sound knowledge. 
as anally and friend of true reli- 
gion, and as in no instance bearing 

a contrary character, wll it 1s first 

corrupted 5; which, however, ¥ 
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admit and lament is too frequently 
the case. It gives us great plea- 
sure therefore to observe, that the 
si bliographical Miscellany, while 
the information which it contains is 
yot only curious and entertaining, 
but often instructive, uniformly 
‘ndieates in the author a desire both 
to preserve inviolate, and to pro- 
mote,the sacred interests of truth, mo- 
rality, and Christianity. The small 
proportion, however, in which this 
work is theological, will prevent 
our giving so extended a consi- 
deration of it as we should other- 
wise be tempted to do. 

If our limits would permit, we 
might enter into something like a 
discussion respecting the peculiar 
classes of readers for whom transla- 
tions, the first and principal sub- 
‘ect inthese volumes, are intended. 
The largest class, we may perhaps 
venture to affirm, is of those who 
gre unable to read the originals, 
and welcome the assistance of an 
interpreter to mform them in what 
manner foreign and antient nations 
thought and wrote. The earher 
specimens of translation ure valued 
by antiquaries, collectors of scarce 
and curious books, and bibliogra- 
phers. The next class is of school- 
boys, to whom translations aflord a 
very important assistance. Even 
the undergraduates in our universi- 
tics do net disdain them. They 
extend theirimportance still higher, 
and enable various instructors of 
youth to keep a little ahead of their 
more advanced pupils. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that trans- 
lations, written by men of iearning, 
and enriched with such observa- 
tions as they deemed it expedient to 
tiike, are adapted to the study 
even of real schulavs; nor is the 
task unpleasing or unprofitable, to 
those who are well acquainted with 
the originals, to observe with what 
justice a scholar, of equal or greater 
atiainments than their own, bas re- 
presented his author, and in) what 
manner he has removed known dil- 


a. ee 
ficulties, or illustrated obscure bas- 


sarcs. 
We can only Say concerhing the 


account of English translations of 
the classics belore us, that it is ob- 
viously a work of considerable la- 
bour, and from the tried character 
of the writer in such compositions, 
we are bound to give it credit for 
accuracy. 

Notice should have been given, 
p. 88, of the first volume, of a 
translation of Eusebius’s Pra paratie 
Evangelica, which, however, did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement 
to induce the translator to proceed 
beyond, we think, the first book. 
How degrading to the general taste 
is the result of the comparison be- 
tween those works which are almost 
totally neglected, and those which 
are devoured by editions upon edi- 
tions ! 

Although the principles of the 
present author arc net concealed, 
and they are of a nature not to need 
concealment, we could have wished 
to see a corrective more frequently 
and effectually applied to the ten- 
deney of such works as he would 
be under the necessity of bringing 
to the notice, if not to the know- 
ledge, of his reader, ina complete 
enumeration of the translations of 
the Greek and Roman classics. ‘Te 
make no allusion to the most inta- 
nous, such translations, or improve. 
ments upon the original, as Moore's 
Anacreon would at jJeast have af. 
torded a fair opportunity of easti- 
gating those voluptuarics, who can 
find no better employment for the 
abilities they may possess, than to 
inflame the virulence, and augment 
the mass, of human corruption. A 
man of our author’s principles was 
almost invited to this service by the 
chastisement which has been so de- 
servedly, although severely, inflict- 
ed upon the offender just named, 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers; who, 
if they have condescended ty imi- 
tate that imitater of hundreds be. 
fore him, Gibbon, in the serpentine 
inethod which he has chosen tor lis 
attack upon revelation, have dis- 
dained or refused to follow him in 
a quality for which he is equally 
distinguished, his impurity. 

Couceruing the methodical eatar 








oe 
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locue of Arabic and Persian ele- 
nentary books, we shall content 
ourselves with transeribing the ob- 
servation of the writer. 


‘* 'l'o poor scholars who wish to acquire 


a knowledge of these tanguages, through 


the inedium of the best authors, this cer- 


tainly will be consid red of some ivport- 
ance, The editor hopes he wi: V say with- 
out offence, that this is the completest hist 
of the kind, ever offered to the pubtie. 

* The far greater part of the books and 
MSS. mentioned in this part of the vo- 
lume, are not desciibed fiom the report ot 
others, but frows coretnl examination: on 
this pott the reader will rarely be mius- 


led.” Pref. p. v. 


The second volume contains a 
varicty ae useful materials, The 
Hist ry of the Origin of Printing is 
entitled to some prais lor cisein- 
barr issinig a subject which has been 
throw lt into alimnos' irae xtricabl: *~COn- 
fusion by modern writers. Francis 
Irenicus, acharned writer of the 
hfteenth century, our author in- 
forms us, has proved, that the first 
attempts in the art were mace in 
Sirasburg, by John Gutenberg, 
aboutthe year 1440, and that it was 
es partly in Strasburg by 
John Mentel, partly in Mentz by 
the same John Gutenberg, in union 

with Jo iin Faust, assisted by Peter 

cha from 1450 till 1457, at 
‘hich 4 fine, or in the next year, 
the art was divulged and introduced 
into other eities, A varlety of in- 
terested frauds soon began to per- 


plex the eet, and have imposed 
upon poster) The editor vindi- 
eates the introduction of the art into 


the north of Ltalv to Nicolas Jen- 
son, Who began to print at Venice, 
Td upou this occa sion ente rs into 
an extended discussion of the ge- 
nuimeness of the date, 1461, of a 
ook printed by Jenson, entitled, 
DD cor Pu blarewan. We think that 
he has fully established this date 
av ust a i the of jes tions by W hich 
it bas been assailed. In the course 


PS : 
ef this discussion, where the writer 
is necounting for the crreumstance, 
that many of the Itahan printers, 
i 


during 9 certain period, cmitted 


putting any cate to their books, 
some instances are adduced of the 
hie usy with which the art was 

carde d by those who, as 
case - all 


is 

ll inventions which 
abridve n nal labour,we rethrown. 
or ih reatened {Oo be throw, Out of 
emp lox , fo r atime, by its introdur is 
tion. The indefatigable author of 
the present work professes to have 
entered ito this discussion concern- 
ing the Decor, ‘* not merely te en- 
lial ‘ten others, but to learn frem 
the rece pi on of it by the public, 
whether it be proper to lay before 


1 T a) 7 . , . 
them Afemozrs oy fe fil st Ita han 
Printe s WI a dé fence oy vi fir st ¢ ai - 
(2075 of ie ; per hal dy pre to the da li¢ 
of the Lactentius, 15.” p. 19. | 


nope the author will meet with thie 
encouragement which his industry 
so well deserves. A history of t 
maauseripts from which the printed 
CO} HE 5 have been taken of the €C] iS- 
sies of antiquity, sacred and pro- 
fane, as far as itcan low be collated 
drawn trom the best accessible au- 
thorities, to which references should 
carefully be made, and exhibited 
ii a succinet form and lucid order, 
would be a work worthy of the pen 
of the writer betore us, or some 
other with equal zeal in the cause 
of general literature accompanied 
with equal mDIEY and would, we 
doubt not, be ¢ ageny received Ly 
the public. With wh at a quantity, 
we do not say of ephemeral tra: 
but of laboured bi. not cabins 
volumes, could we patiently dis 
pense, for a work of this descrip- 
tion, executed on even a very mode- 
rate scal: 

On the first class of our author’s 
catalogue of Literary and Eiblio- 
oraphical authors (pp. 48, &c.) we 
have some remarks to make. The 
very important and laborious work 
of Giovanni Andres, Dell’? Origin e¢ 
Progressi: d’ognt Listerdiure: would 
deservedly stand at the head ot 
these, if the alphabetical priority of 
his name dic not entitle him to that 
aaa This learned Spaniard, na- 
turalized in Italy, has exhibited the 
evidence fur the svoderuian Oi 


Review 


abians or Sa- 
nsmission through 


° . fe r. . ae 
ning among the Ai 


and its tra 


yacens, 


the oy} siards to the other nations of 


revival of literature 
with a ere ier detail of 


decision 


Europe, at the 
in the W est, 
thority, and with more 
and p erspic uity, than any otber au- 
thar with who ia we are acquainted, 
imeneges <? that is va- 
ject .Roscoe’s 
ee Inthe 
account given of Ernesu’s 
tie Bihliotheca Fabri- 
cius, the author does not appear to 
he informed of what bas been since 
done towards the completion of that 
iperiect work. 
ediv le ft the 
touched, with 1 
licht notice « 


tian poets. 


bil) iS Vi ork he pp 

bigquie On this sul 
“pp 1D 

Pilg and i ti ate 

edition 


y a? gg 
a.idnhd Ot 


}abricius pre »fess- 
Christian writers un- 
ption of some 
ancient Chris- 
last edi- 
} entirely, pro- 
y to pu lish a separate volume 
yncerning the Christian Latin wri- 
ters, He was prevented by death 
from accomplishing this design, 
whieh devolved to Beckius. 


hee { LACE 
tf the 
Ernest, 


ry omitted {| is part 
! 
i 


his 


oie 
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This 
thought it sufficient to give 
an account of the poets, and to select 
for examination such parts of the 
writinys of the rest as concern an- 
tiquity and literature. ‘The large 
field which remained, in order toa 
complete literary historyof the Latin 
cnaetnak to two meme- 
university of Gottingen, 
Ovcirichs and Schoene . ann, the lat- 
ter of whom is publishing a —— 
of which two volumes have made 
their appearance, reaching to the 
end of the fifth century, entitled 
Bibliotheca Historico-Liieraria Pa- 
trum Latinorum a Tertulltano, &c. 

&c. We notice this impor- 
tant work the more particularly, 
tg no mention is made of it tu 

the Bibliographical! Misecilany. 

In this volume we have several 
useful plans of arranging large Ii- 
braries, all, more or founded 
upon the analysis which Bacon has 

iyven of human science. We 
disposed, how-ver, to object to the 
system of Citizen Arsenne Thie- 

aut. The books are, accordiny to 
! hie to be arranged in correspon- 


~~ 


fy 4 . e% 
fathers VW A 


, 


ber S sof the 


} 
I@ss, 


Ate 
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with the different ages of 
man, v hich are divided into three 
periods, childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, The classes of corre sponding 
knowledge he 
menta 


dence 


denomsaates insire- 


ee : 
i, essential, and suitable : just 


as if there were not gradations jn 
every science suited to every ave; 
and it is really ludicrous to find the 


diilerent branches of sige ter 
in their highest operations, : ip pro- 
priated ‘oO Lhe study ) f la 1c 5 ne Mt CF 


ceeding fourieen years of age. 
Q)y th ‘rest of the volume the utj- 
lity i is evident trou a mere lispec- 


tion of its contents. 

On the whole, we think that the 
present writer has made a valuable 
addition to bis past services in the 
republic of letters, by the publica. 
tien of the Bibliographical Miscel- 
lany; and,assuch works are seldom 
the otlspring of interested views, we 
cannot torbear expressing the h lope, 
that the author wiil receive that er- 
couragement from the public ta 
which “ well-intended and well- 
labours sy Justly entitle 
him, 

We have observed a few errors 
of the press besides those which are 
noticed ; but they generally correct 
themselves. At p. v. of the intro- 

netion to the second volume, the 
ate of the Decor Puellarum 1s ' Lt: 

to be 1461. At p. 49 of 
the same volume the date of the List 
edition ef Cave’s Lise 


oria Literaria is 
written 1749: the real date is 1740. 


if ougit 


rE 

A plain and affectionate Address te 
the Parishioners of St. Mearéin’'s 
and All Saints, in Leicester; trom 
the Rev, Lowarp Tuos. Vaueras, 
A. M. their Vicar. London; 
Hatchard. 1806, pp. St. 

We know not a more interesting 

ob) ‘ct of contemplation toa reiles 

ing mind, 

ZeQ lously 


= 
than a minister of Ciirtst 
and wisely engaeed in 
promoting the spiritual welfare ef 
his flock. On such an obrect the 
Christian dwells with pure and un- 
mixed delight. Compared With if, 
the heregs and the 


mgquerors O86 
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the world sink into insignificance 
and obscurity. Theirs is a splen- 
dour which, even now, to a spiritual 
eye, shines with “ diminished rays,” 
and which will too probably, shortly 
be extinguished in “ the blackness 
of darkness for ever.’ But “ they 
that be wise shall shine asthe bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” ‘These reflee- 
tions forcibly occurred to our minds 
on the perusal OF 


‘the short publica- 
tion before us. It is the produc. 
tion of one, who ts evidently “ ho- 
mest in the sacred cause 3” and (with 
very few exceptions as to the for- 
mer of these) does honour to the 
yudgment and the piet ty of its author. 
His reasons for . address Mr. 
Vaughan states to be, that in the 
two populous whties commnutted to 
his care, thore are many to whom 
be knows no other way of delivering 
his ministerial message. Some ahb- 
sent themselves from public wor- 
ship 5 and in the present state of 
society, it is scarcely possib le that 
he should have access to them in- 
dividually in private. Others at- 
tend divine service so irregularly, 
that they cannot be supposed to 
have obtained a clear and full com- 
prehension of the truths which he 
endeavours to enforce upon his 
hearers. These, and sonic other 
similar considerations, induced the 
reverend author to frame this ad- 
dress to his parishioners; and it is 
published, in the hope that it may 
contribute to promote the great ends 
ef his ministry, and im the conh- 
dence, that it will at least be consi- 
dered as a decisive testimony of the 
importance which he himself at- 
taches to the principles maintained 
in it, and of bis affectionate regard 
for those to whom it is more imuiie- 
diatcly addressed. ‘Though we are 
by no means disposed to recommend 


to every clergyman the adoption of 


similar addresses to his par ishioners, 
we have no hesitation in expressing 
our approbation of them in cases 
resembling that before us. In coun- 
try parishes, and in all others where 


it may be fairly practicable, the 
method prescribed both by the Ney 
Testament, and by our own chure h, 
of teaching and admonishing indivi. 
duals of the flock, and from “ house 
to house,” is unquestion: bly to be 
pre fe reed, both in point of duty, and 
of benefit. And we cannot avoid 
taking this opportunity of earnestly 
recommending to every parish priest 
the necessity and the ady antage of 
this much negle cted prac tice, i 
has late iv been the subject oi eDIS 
copal notice and exhortation * ; and 
we trast that the seasonable Shines. 
vations of the right reverend prelate 
to whom we refer, will be consi. 
dered with the attention which they 
deserve, It frequently happens, 
however, in large and populous 
towns, that the most conscientious 
and active minister cannot obtain 
the access which he desires to many, 
particularly amongst the more 
wealthy, of his parishioners. In 
such cases, the method resorted to 
by Mr. Vaughan cannot but be 
highly approy ced, 

The address in question is divid- 
ed into five sections, on the follow- 
ing subjects. The importance of 
being a Christian.— The state of 
mai; Salvation by Christ. — The 
distin; guishing property of true 
C hristians ; Justification ; Sancti- 
fication.-— Means of grace ; The 
devoutobservance of the Lord’s day. 
—Conclusion. — Our readers will 
perceive, that these subjects com- 
prise a summary view of Christia- 
nity. It cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected, that we should enter much 
at large into the representation of 
them contained inthis address. We 
shall content ourselves with point- 
ing out some parts of it which we 
greatly approve: and expressing 
our sentinents respecting a few 
others on which we may be com- 
pelied to differ from the respectable 
author. The section on the zpor- 
tance of being a Christian is through- 


}* 
i 


* See our Review of the Bishop of Nor- 


wich’s primary Charge, in our Number lor 


November. 
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rer of areal Christian. ‘* A Chris- 
tian,” observes Mr. Vaughan, “ if I 
nistake not, may in general be de- 
scribedas one who uses all diligence, 

through the aid of divine grace, to 
regulate his heart and his life by the 
directions of the Christian Scrip- 
tures making it,” as he after- 
wards continues, “his supreme 
coneern in life to do the will of his 
Father which is in heaven, as re- 
vealed to us by our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” This practical 
view of the Christian character, 
which is afterwards more fully un- 
folded, and confirmed by several 
striking passages of Scripture, is 
truly excellent, and cannot be too 
strongly recommended to the consi- 
deration of all who profess to be 
pursuing it. Mr. Vaughan then 
proceeds to state, in very forcible 
and persuasive ter ms, the vast impor . 
tance of being entitled to the privi- 
leges of a true Christian, more es- 
pecially, to that pre-eminent one, 
eternal life. Some sensible observa- 
tions follow on the comparative hap- 
piness of the righteous and the 
wicked in the present world; and 
the subject is strongly applied to 
the conscience of the individual 
reader. In the next section, the 
author begins his delineation of the 
nature of real Christianity ; and first 
describes the state of man by nature, 

asa guilty, condemned, depraved, 

and helpless creature. The guilt of 
man is proved by the general decla- 
rations of scripture, aud by a parti- 
cularexamination of the divine com- 
mandments, compared with the dis- 
positions and conductof unconverted 
men. In the description of the ag- 
gravations of sin, we meet with the 
following sentiment, which, though 
not new, is yet not frequently eX- 
pressed in publications of this kind: 

7 Many of your sins have been com- 
mitted, not thoughtlessly and inad- 
vertently, but knowingly and wil- 
fully. I would not be understood 


Bi ce 


Curisr. Osseny. No. 62. 
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out deserving of high commenda- 
It is plain, serious, and im- 
pressive. It first describes in a clear 
and scriptural manner, the charac- 
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to say, that thoughtlessness is an 
excuse for sin; on the contrar 
thoughtlessness is itself a sin, it 
ought to do nothing which we do not 
believe to be right. ”» In the subse- 
quent discussion of the state of man 
as guilty, depraved, and helpless, 
though the whole is scriptural, and 
many of the observations are for- 
cible, there is nothing which re- 
quires our particula notice. We 
would only suggest, that some of 
the texts which are brought forward 
iv support of the two former points 
might perhaps be objected to on the 
ground of their being not strictl 
applicable *, and that the nwaber 
of them might have been lessened 
with advantage, Perhaps, also, the 
whole of this section might have 
been compressed, without injury to 
the general effect of the argument. 
7 Selvation by Christ,” or the reme- 
dy forthe wretched state of man by 
nature, is the next subject to which 
our attention is directed. Under 
this head, Mr. Vaughan considers 
these two points: first, that Christ by 
the sacrifice of himself hath put 
away our sin: and, secondly, that 
by his perfect righteousness he hath 
opened to us the gate of everlasting 
life. The first of these points is 
treated with the usual correct judg- 
ment of the author. ‘To his manner 
of stating the second some objection 
might be made; but as we e appre- 
hend that we agree with him in 
substance, it is unnecessary to con- 
sume the time of our rcaders by en- 
tering ona discussion of the subject. 
in the succeeding section, the 
pious author considers the distin- 
guishing property of true Christians, 
VIZ. justification and sametshvaiion. 
On the nature of justifying faith, 
we meet with the following judi- 
cious observations. “ Faith in Christ 
isa belief of all those remarkable 
declarations which the Scriptures 
contain respecting him”?—* such a 
belief, as determines us to act con- 


* We allude particularly to the fol low- 
ing: Deut. xxviii. 15. Is. ixiv. 6,7. fer, 
xi. 3, 4. and 1 Cor. iii, 18, 19. 
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formably to them.” —“ Believe that 
Jesus Christ is your needed Saviour, 
and your only possible Saviour ; 
make application to him under this 
conviction, and determine resolute- 
ly with his help to obey him from 
henceforth as your master; and 
whatever be the strict and proper 
detinition of faith, I venture to as- 
sure you, that you shall receive its 
blessed rewards.” Great care is af- 
terwards taken to shew, that faith is 
:ot the only holy quality possessed 
by those who are justified ; but that 
it is invariably accompanied or fol- 
lowed by many others; particularly 
by repentance. The necessity and 
the nature of the work of sanctifica- 
tion are next insisted on, and the 
character of one in whom thrs im- 
portant work is comparatively ma- 
tured is delineated with much force 
and discrimination. The fifth sec- 
tion, on the means of grace, contains 
a clear and comprehensive view of 
that important subject. After dwell- 
ing separately on prayer, the read- 
ing of Scripture, meditation, and 
attendance on religious ordinances, 
the reverend author adds the follow- 
ing striking observations on the 
righteousness of that sentence, by 
which the impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing will be consigned to everlasting 
destruction; and concludes by ap- 
plying the subject very closely to 
his readers, We quote these pas- 
sages as a fair specimen of the style 
and manner of this address. 

‘‘ Sin is a just object of punishment. 
Men commit sin wilfully, knowing betfore- 
hand its appointed judement. It is just 
therefore that they incur that jadgment. 
But are not al! murmurs cut short by this 
simple sort of argument? A Saviour is 
proposed to our acceptance, who possesses 
the power of saving every individual sinner 
that will accept him. The power of ac- 
cepting him we have not by nature ; but if 
we seek it of God in an appointed way; 
by the diligent, earnest, patient, perse- 
vering use of prayer, meditation, the writ- 
ten word, and God’s instituted ordinances ; 
we shall obtain it. Is not that man’s con- 
demnation just then, who refuses to use 
these means of grace? Can any one rea- 
sonably complain that he talis short of 


pardon and salvation, if he neglect t, 
seek those dispositions, which shall make 
the sacrifice and righteousness of Chris, 
available to him, in the way which ha; 
never failed to induce them? Yet such ig 
fact is the conduct and state of the impe. 
nitent. Shew me the man, who has really 
sought the requisite renewal unto holiness, 
the requisite faith in Christ, by a laborious, 
humble, active, continued, exercise of the 
duties which I have enumerated, yet after 
what may be called a fair trial of such ex. 
ercises, has died at last unconverted and 
unsanctified; and [ will join with you in 
calling that man’s condemnation a severe 
sentence. But, convinced as I am, that 
such a case has never yet been exempli- 
fied; convinced as [ am, that no man ever 
yet asked without receiving, sought without 
finding, and knocked without having it 
opened to him: I call upon you with con. 
fidence to subscribe to my assertion, that 
in this view, as in many others, God is 
seen and must be acknowledged to be just; 
in that his impenitent and rebellious op- 
posers wilfully neglect those means, by 
which their hard and impenitent hearts 
would be softened into belief and repen- 
tance, 

“‘T would put it solemnly to the con- 
sciences of those who are not yet heartily 
engaged in serving the Lord, Is it your 
habit to pray to God? Is it your ha- 
bit to pray at stated-times? Do ye suffer 
neither business nor pleasure to interfere 
with these seasons of devotion? What 
things do you pray for? Do you pray with 
the heart and with the understanding’ 
Have you a proper sense of the divine pre- 
senee, and of the unbounded majesty and 
perfections of God, whilst you are praying? 
Are you really anxious to obtain spiritual 
blessings, and do you feel that you ill de- 
serve them? Oathe contrary, do you no! 
pray seldom, irregularly, if at all? Are 
not your prayers mere forms often? Ii 
spiritual blessings be the object of youi 
petitions, are you notin reality more anki- 
ous to have done with the labour of praying, 
than to obtain your petitions? Could you 
fuirly expect that such prayers as yout 
would be profitable to your soul? Then 
again, have you yeur stated times for me- 
ditation? How much of the Scriptures 
have you privately studied ? What kind o! 
attendance are you accustomed to give to 
the Lord’s house? How do you keep youl 
sabbaths? Do you frequent the Lord’s 
table? Are you heartily engaged in the 
sacred service when you come to join in it ? 
Do you lay to heart what you hear from 
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the Scriptures and from the minister? Or, 
on the contrary, do not weeks pass with- 
out your ever separating one half hour for 
the purpose of serious thought? Is not the 
Bible a book seldom opened by you in 
private, and scarcely ever pondered? Is 
not your attendance at church the reverse 
of punctual; and, when you are there, 
do not your thoughts continually wander 
into worldly subjects? And, as for that or- 
dinance which the Lord has commanded 
us to receive, by way of shewing forth his 
death; may it not be fairly questioned, 
whether you have ever partaken of it in 
your whole life ? 

These questions, fairly put home to the 
conscience, would go far towards convinc- 
ing the great majority of those who are 
living in a state of enmity with God, that 
they are not merely chargeable with the 
cuilt of remaining at enmity with God, but 
with the further guilt of holding fast that 
enmity, by wilfully neglecting the means 
of being delivered from it. They would go 
far towards convincing them, that they 
have hitherto neither asked, nor sought, nor 
knocked. You will not say, that you 
could not use these means of grace. What 
constitutes your incapacity? The same 
natural faculties and abilities which enable 
you to converse with a human friend would 
enable you to pray to God. The same 
natural faculties which enable you to read 
any other book would enable you. to read 
your Bible. You can think about business 
and about pleasure: why not about death 
and judgment? You can frequent other 
places of resort, and attend to what is do- 
ing in them; what is the natural obstacle 
Which hinders you from giving a punctual 
and thoughtful attendance to the public 
ordinances of religion? Consider, how 
will you be able to excuse this neglect at 
the tribunal of an all-seeing and heart- 
searching God, in the day of final account ? 

“If it be objected to the efficacy of 
these means of grace, that there are hypo- 
crites and formalists in the world, who have 
appeared to use them very diligently, yet 
ave in reality lived and died in a state of 
alienation from God; I have two replies to 
make to this objection, In the first place, 
i question the reality of their diligence in 
the use ofall these several means. I ques- 
tion the fact that they have been constant 
in private prayer; I question the fact that 
they have been constant in self-examina- 
tion; I question the fact that they have 
been constant in the private study and 
personal application of God’s word. But, 


even though these facts should all be ad- 
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mitted, I observe, in the second place, that 
the efficacy of these appointed means de- 
pends greatly upon the spirit with which 
they areused, Let not any one expect a 
real blessing from them, whilst he uses 
them in pride, in self-confidence, as an 
end and not as a mean; without sincere 
desires of being made better by them; 
without despising himself and cleaving 
simply to the Lord. Ordinances will be 
our snare and our curse, if we make them 
the instruments of self-righteousness ; but 
every such use is an abuse of them, and 
bears strong marks of distinction from that 
humble and sober seeking, to which I have 
been exhorting you. Of that seeking, in 
general, I am persuaded, it may with con- 
fidence be said, these things ‘ if a man do, 
he shall live in them,’ if a man do them 
not, he shall do and not live.” (p. 55—58.) 


The following section is deveted 
to the consideration of the Sabbath. 
The foundation of the duty of de- 
voutly observing it, is, in the first 
place, well argued frem reason, and 
from Scripture. This is succeeded 
by an inquiry into what constitutes 
the hallowing of the Sabbath. The 
prohibitions of the divine command, 
as extending to works of business or 
pleasure, and in general toall others, 
except those of absolute necessity, 
piety, and charity, are firsé consi- 
dered, and then the positive duties 
which it enjoins. The whole of 
this section is well worthy of at- 
tention. 

The seventh section contains the 
conclusion of this address. Though 
we have already exceeded the just 
limits of this review, we cannot re- 
frain from adding a tew extracts 
to those which we have already 
made from the publication before 
us. 

‘*It remains,” says the pious author, 
‘ that I entreat you, by every solemn and 
by every interesting consideration, to give 
its proper influence to this earnest and af- 
fectionate appeal. I address it to you in 
the name of God, and with the firmness 
and fervency of one, who remembers that 
he is appointed to watch for souls. Be 
persuaded, therefore, to consider it attea- 
tively and conscientiously as a warning 
sent to you from God, and for your recep- 
tion of which you will be accountable at 
his judgment-seat, Consider it witiout 
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delay, as in the sight of God; and give ef- 
fect to it without delay, as remembering 
that to-day is the accepted time, and that 
you know not what shall be on the morrow. 
Think not that [ am persuading you to 
something wild and adventurous; to some- 
thing enthusiastical in temper and disor- 
derly in practice. I am calling you to 
that whichis the reverse of adventurous, 
inasmuch as its benefits are sure and per- 
manent: Lamcalling you to that which is 
the reverse of enthusiastical and disorder- 
ly, inasmuch as every one of my direc- 
tions is founded in argument, and every 
one of them has for its object the making 
of you a better man. I call you only to 
subject your heart to the just operation of 
your professed principles ; to obey that 
holy book, which you acknowledge to be 
the revelation of God's will to mankind. 
My heart’s desire, and the object which I 
am) mainly pursuing by this address, is 
that a sober, tranquil, unostentatidus spi- 
rit of true piety may be seen to spread 
deeply and widely amongst us. I wish to 
see religion called down into houses. I 
wish to see the master of each house rul- 
ing his household in the fear of God. 
Much that gives offence, and much that is 
really unbecoming in religious professors, 
would be superseded, if this principle of 
domesticating religion were faithfully 
brought into practice.” (p. 77.) 


We cannot too pene recom- 
mend the preceding passage to the 
serious consideration, not only of 
those who may be disposed to treat 
the sentiments of the author, and of 


those who agree with him, as en- 


thusiastic : . but : also of re ligious pro- 


fessors. To the latter description 
of persons, we would further re- 
commend the following truly ex- 
cellent exhortations. 


‘¢ Be not hasty in accounting yourself a 
true Christian, € Examine yourself whe- 
ther you be in the faith ; prove your own 
self.’ Remember that religion does not 
consist merely in the acceptance and pro- 
fession of a right formef doctrine ; nov yet 
in jon tak the society, and for the most 
part comptying with the outward habits 
and ouservan¢ ‘i religious persons. He 
only is a true Christian, who sincerely be- 
heves the great principles of cur faith, and 
who makes if his constant 
throuch the grace of God, tor 
heart and Wfe b 


ae 


endeavour, 
culate his 

(p. 78, 79.) 

) would exhort you, lastly, to study 


vy them.” 


your duty thoroughly, and to strive that you 
may fulfil it universally and minutely, p, 
not satisfied with general principles of, duty, 
Study your duty in detail. Labour to pos- 

sess all Christian graces, without e xception 
of any : labour to possess them daily jy 
larger measure. Imitate David in his gp 
frequent prayer, that God would teach 
him the way of his statutes ; and remem. 
ber always that the end of all knowledge ig 
obedience ; faithful conscientious obed}- 
ence founded on right principles.”’  (p. 79, 
80.) 


The address concludes with 4 
short exhortation to those who 
having convictions of what is right, 
have ‘either never given effect to 
those convictions, or now at least are 
living in opposition to them ; and 
with an animated and impressive 
expression of supplication to God, 
that when the pastor and his flock 
shal] severally appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, to receive 
the things done in the body, they 
may have cause to rejoice in him, 
as having proved himself ‘a eood 
steward “of the manifold grace of 
God,” andhe may have cause to re- 
joice in them, as ‘his glory, his joy, 
and his crown. 

After the space which we have 
already allotted to this little publi- 
cation, it will not be expected, that 
we should add much to our review 
of it. We would only observe in 
conclusion, that we think highly 
both of the piety and of the ability 
of itsauthor, Though the subjects 
which he has treated are not, and 
indeed, could not be new, he has 
evidently shewn, that his religious 
sentiments are the result of personal 
reflection and of personal experi- 
ence. The affectionate earnestness 
with which they are delivered are ho- 
nourable to his character as a Chris- 
tian and a Minister, and the de- 
cidedly practical tendency of the 
whole address deserves the bighe 
commendation. We very e saaonily 
wish, and indeed we trust, that 1 
may be rendered the means of pro- 
os the cause of real Christian! 

both amongst those for whose 
hae it was originally designed, 


and throughout the country at larg 5 
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The Dangers of the Country. By 
the Author of War in Disguise. 
London. Butterworth and Hatch- 
ard. 1807. 8vo. pp. 227. price 5s. 

Ovr chief motive for reviewing 

this p amphlet is the same with that 

which appears to have actuated the 
author in writing it; a strong de- 
sire to impress the public, as far as 
our sphere of influence extends, 
with the sentiments best fitted for 
the present tremendous Crisis of na- 
tional affairs. The reader will in- 
deed niisconceive the title of the 
work, if he concludes from it, that 
the dangers of the country are here 
the exclusive object of attention 
and description. On the contrary, 
those dangers, though shewn in their 
just magnitude, are proneunced to 
be remediable, and the means are 
pointed out, by which we may ex- 
pect de liverance from them. We 
sincerely rejoice that such a subjcct 
has been handled by such a writer. 
In this publication, it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize the author, who 
deserved so w vell of his country, by 
publishing the well-known treatise 
on War in Disguise, as well as some 
previous tracts direc tly referring to 
the colonial policy of Great Britain; . 
and his present effort by no means 
belies the promise of his former 
achievements. The characteristic 
features of his eloquence our readers 
will probably think with us to be, 
force rather than delicacy, Saluens 
than selection. His merits are in- 
deed various; his statements are 
always perspicuous, and his descrip- 
tions often picturesque; but neither 
statement nor description constitutes 
his particular element. His forte 
we take to be what we may term 

Jervid reasoning ; a concurrent flow 

of sound argumentand energetic de- 

clamation, nearly in the style, 
though certainly not discovering 
the same pleni tude of ability, by 
which every thing that Burke ei- 
ther wrote or spoke was so pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

The author Erst considers the 
dangers which menace us; and 
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next, the means of av erting them ; 


? 
under which last head he tre ats, 
first of the political measures which 
the situation of Great Britain re- 
quires, and next, of the duty of na- 
tional reformation which it enjoins. 
The chief topics of discussion, there- 
fore, are three ; and, in submitting 
them more particularly to the read- 
er, we shall follow, with however 
unequal steps, the lead of our author. 
It may be premised, that where our 
sentiments are so generally coinci- 
dent with those of a writer, as they 
are with the author of the present 
work, a little occasional difference 
may ve forgiven, were it merely for 
the sake of variety. 
J 

A comparison f the defensive 
resources of this country, with the 
offensive energies of that enemy 
who now threatens her very exist- 
ence, may obviously lead to one of 
two alternative mischiefs. The bur- 
den of every such comparison, when 
justly drawn, is undoubtedly this ; 
that our fves are terrible indeed, but 
that they are not, with proper ex- 
ertions on our part, irresistible. The 
two parts of this proposition, how- 
ever, rarely fall with equal weight 
on the minds of those whom we 
would instruct. The fear that pro- 
pels men to exertion, and the hope 
with which all exertion ought to be 
animated, are seldom properly ba- 
lanced together. In our own coun- 
try, on she present emergency, it is 
clear to us,that there is considerably 
too much of elation and self-confi- 
dence. Our spirits are not, in- 
deed, too good; but they are not of 
the right kind. The courage of 
most of usmust be a passive courage ; 
for certainly, it does not discover 
itself in active efforts for the com- 
mon stake. That the public might 
be animated to oppose their expect- 
ed invaders with that prophetic an- 
ticipation of suecess, which, under 
certain circumstances, has often had 
the effect of verifying its own au- 
guries, they have been perpetually 
taught to breathe a spirit of con- 
te mpt and defiance towards the le- 
gions of France. But though he 
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v4 wh Ot laut ilxs his nself a¥ ippy, is happy, 
it 1S not equally true, that every 
body of men is invinc bl le in reahty, 
which is so in its own judgment ; 
and those who are apt to rely on 
this as an infallible prince iple, 
would do well to recollect the nu- 
merous instances furnished by his- 
tory, in which armies have been 
bound in those chains which they 
had Seip ne forged for their 

enemies, or have bitten that cround 
whic b the y we expected tod ecorate 
with the trophies of victory. No 
dependence should ever be placed 
on 2 self-contident temper, unless 
when it is associated with great vi- 
gour and perseverance: of these 
qualities, it is a most potent en- 
courager, but it will seldom create 
them out of noth’ ne, 

To reduce, however, this pre- 
sumptuous and oscitant valour, by 
enlarging on the military means of 
France, by expatiating on the eflici- 
ency of her troops, as numerous as 
they are warlike, and on the prac- 
tised skill and edveitaens of her 
captains, or by tracing over the 
map of Europe the stupendous route 
of her destructive marches, may 
possibly produce the consequence 
of killing our courage as well as 
our presumption, and therefore of 


simply antedating the miseries of 


fiat ultimate rui in, which it will 
take from us the spirit to avert. 
What then is to be done in this 
case ¢ The proper expedient to steer 
clear of all the difficulties describ- 
ed, we conceive to be this ;—tfo 
dwell, not so much on the magni- 
tude of our danger iiseli, as on the 
magnitude of that ev?l of which we 
are in danger ; to be content with 
merely establishing broadly the pos- 
sibility on the one side, of our sink- 
ing under the storm of invasion, on 
the other, of our withstanding it 
with effect, and, this done, to enter 
juto a very particular and detailed 
exposition of those aggravated ca- 
Inmities which a defeat in the 
struggle would impose upon us, 
When men are very strongly and 


very particularly impressed with 








| Fr 
a idea of all the separate parts of , 
possible evil, they rarely stop 
amuse themselves with accurately 
calculating the chances, be they less 


or more, “of its occurrence ; they 
are occupied by the greatness. not 
by the imminence, of the dreaded 
object; and the principle of self. 
preservat tion, acting in its full in- 
tensity, drives them to indefatiga 
bie and even to superfluous exer- 
tion. 

In this view it is, that we would 
particularly commend the first part 
of the work before US ; and indeed 
with views entirely similar to these 
we imagine it to have been written, 
Its evident object is to fix on the po. 
pular mind a powerful conviction of 
the horrors which would ensue on a 
successful invasion of England by 
France. It is time enough to dis. 
cuss our means of detence when 
this is done; and till this is done, 
all such discussion would be vain, 
We have often wished to see the 
public attention more directly ri- 
vetted on the various effects of a 
French dominion, supposing it to 
be once established, 1 in this favour- 
ed land, aad have wondered that 
this object was not more carefully 
held in sight by the numerous pa- 
triots, who have raised their voices 
to alarm and to animate their coun- 
trvinen in this scason of danger. 

Our author, atter proving, in 2 
general way, that “we may be 
conquered by France,” progeeds to 
describe at large the several conse. 


quences of such an event. He par- 
ticularizes the usurpation § or de- 


struction of the throne—the over- 
throw of the constitution—the sub- 
version of our liberty and law ‘se—the 
destruction of the funds and of pro- 
perty in general—the enormous 

contributions that would be exacted 
from us—the merciless government 
that would ensue—the subversion 
of our religious liberties—and the 
dreadful corruption of our morals”. 


* The sections here seem to be num- 
bered wrong. We can find no 8th or 10th 
Section. Also, the pamphlet wants a Table 
of Contents, 
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ft is manifest that our limits will 
afford us room to give but a faint 
‘dea ofa detail, the chief ¢ xcellence 
of which must consist in its minute- 
ness and variety ; but what we can, 
we will; and thereiore, we extract 
a part of the section most suitable to 
the peculiar objects of the Christian 
Observer, Wwe mean, that on the 
subversion of our religious liberties: 

‘¢ That this man of blood, this open 
apostate from Christianity, is not what he 
nas the impious grimace to affect tobe, a 
truly penitent son of the Roman Church, 
and zealous for her superstitions, 1 fully 
admit. Beyond doubt he still is, what he 
was by education, a despiser of revealed 
religion in all its forms ; and probably, as 
such men commonly are, profoundly igno- 
rant of its nature. 

«« But that as an engine of state, he 
sets a high value upon the Romish faith, 
has been evident from his conduct, ever 
since he first seized upon the sovereign 
power in France. He perceived that the i= 
fuence of the priesthood, and the authority 
of an infallible Church, might be made 
useful supporters of his throne ; since by 
their aid, he might remove from the minds 
of the pious, the horror they felt at his 
usurpation ; and even transfer to himself, 
the benefit of those religious sanctions, 
which bonnd them te their lawful Sove- 
reign. 

“ But though he could entirely govern 
he Pontiff, as well as the Bishops and 
Clergy, there was onefgreat drawback on 
the immediate effect of this policy, in the 
veneral infidelity and ignorance of the 
people 5 for while Popery and Christiant- 

had been subverted together, in the 
miuds of multitudes who were once be- 
levers in the Gospel, few among that great 
part of the nation, which had been born or 
educated since the Revolution, had been 
at all instructed in religion of any kind. He 
had in great measure, therefore, to rebuild 
that engine of popish superstition, with 
which he was desirous to work. 

‘To this end he has long assiduously 
iaboured; and, among other means, has 
lately procured a new catechism to be 
drawn up, and established by the papal 
authority, for the use of the French church, 
in which ali the old errors and superstitions 
of popery are strongly inculcated, and 
maintained, by such miserable sophistry, 
ésis commonly used in their support. In 
this respect it is well adapted to the capa- 


“ties of boys, and of adults in the lower 
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ranks of society ; and ont 
INZeEnious Composition toi 


a tT ,? 
‘ + ; 


oe a nie 


7 purpose could 
not have been framed. With the solem: 


mn 
sanction of the Pope’s Bull, an arcluepis- 
copal mandate, and an imperial decree, in 
its front, it is now carefully circulated, 
and assiduously taught, in every parish of 
the empire.” (p.51—5-4.) 

** This catechism, promulgated a few 
months ago, is but one of a train of cone 
current measures, all directed tothe same 
political end. Bonaparte has not only 
taken pains to restore the former superstie 
tions, at the expence of sneers from his 
philosophical friends, but sacrifices much 
time, of which unhappily he is a great eco- 
nomist, in attending the celebration of 
mass, and the other rites of the popish 
communion. He even labours to restore, 
what after the public detection of the im- 
postures of priestcraft in the days of the 
revolution, we might have supposed incae 
pable of being renewed, the popular rever- 
ence for relics: for he bas lately trans- 
ported, with solemn pomp, a crown of 
thorns, pretended to be the identical one 
worn by our Saviour, from Italy to France. 
How indefatigable he was, in compelling 
the aged Pontiff to assist at his coronation, 
and anoint him with his holy chrism, the 
public cannot have forgot ; and the cate- 
chism strongly teaches us the reason. 

** Nor is his disregard to the temporat 
rights of the Pope, a trait at all inconsist- 
ent with the rest of this policy; for the 
most superstitious sovereigns of France, 
have not scrupled to adopt a similar con- 
duct. It has been the ordinary tone of the 
Gallican church, even among its most 
pious and orthodox members, to limit the 
political power of their holy Father, how- 
ever fully they admitted his supremacy in 
questions of faith. 

** In short, Napoleon has been steadily 
aiming at acquiring, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, the character of a good catholic, 
and sincere son of the church. 

*¢¢ Bat Napoleon,’ it may be objected, 
* has not yet shewn himself a persecutor 
of the reformed churches.’—-Certainly not, 
it would have been too gross and sudden 
an apostasy from his philosophical creed, 
not utterly to disgust and outrage all those 
men of science, whom it was his policy 
and vanity to attach to him; and what was 
more dangerous, even the officers of his 
army. 

‘¢ Some of the ‘atter, were said openly 


to bave expressed, at the first, their con- 


tempt for those religious solemnitics which 
they saw the chict Consul attending ; 


aid 
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educated as they for the most part were, it 
may probably be some time, before the 
spirit of open and contemptuous scepti- 
cisin will be sufficiently subdued in the 
army, to make persecution entirely con- 
venient. 

‘© But already the conceited French tn- 
fidels are reconciled to the policy of cheat- 
ing the ignorant populace with the errors 
to which they are foolishly prone, and re- 
building the fabric of superstition, for the 
sake of its civil effects. Already, as may 
be perceived by Napoleon’s Te Deums, 
his high masses, and canting professions of 
piety, in his bulletins or general orders, 
the politic hypocrisy which be practises is 
beginning to be popular in the army. It will 
be but one, and an easy step more, to pro- 
fess himself the restorer of the true Catholic 
faith, and to obtain that glory, to which 
Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, vainly in the pleni- 
tude of their greatness aspired, by the utter 
extirpation of schism and heresy in the 
Christian church, 

‘¢ [t is quite unnecessary to suppose, 
as amotive for such an enterprize in the 
Emperor’s mind, any real preference ot 
the Romish faith, in opposition to the re- 
formed religions; and yet it is highly pro- 
bable that such a predilection exists. It 
is a strikingly uniform characteristic of the 
zealous enemies of revelation, even among 
those who have laboured most to discredit 
it in protestant countries, that they have a 
pre-eminent aversion to those forms of 
faith, which are the least assailable by the 
shafts of wit ou the score of folly and su- 
perstition ¥.” (p. 98—60.) 

‘* Nor is there in all this, any thing 
strange or uncommon. The Deist is na- 
turally indignant at those Christians, who 
would presume to rival him im the field of 
reason, and to exercise as freely as himself 
the right of private judgment, while they 
nevertheless admit the truth and divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures. He regards them 
as hostile borderers ; and hates them, be- 
cause he dreads them, more than the blind 
bigots of a gross superstition. 

‘¢ For these and other reasons, it would 
be childish to imagine, that there is any 
security in the irreligion of Bonaparte, 
against his denying hberty of conscience 
to his subjects, when political expediency 

shall seem to him to demand, or not to 





_ 


* ‘This Optnion the author illustrates by 
2 reference to the writings of fume, Gib- 


a 


bon, and Godwin. 
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forbid, such oppression. Indeed, it se, ms 
to me, that a purpose of enforcing by his 
power a uniformity of faith, and submmissic 
to the Church of Rome, throughout his dy. 
minions, is, either by inadvertency or de. 
sign, pretty plainly intimated, in the go. 
lemn mstruments prefixed to his new eg. 
techism. But let the reader judge for him. 
self.’ (p. 61, 62.) 

‘* Whether this be admitted or not, the 
immediate practical moderation of a g0- 
vernment, which, in the nineteenth centy. 
ry, so anxiously inculcates submission to 
the Church of Rome as essential to salya. 
tion, and openly brands as heretics all wi 
deny its infallibility, is certainly very sus. 
picious. Napoleon, it is true, for the pre- 
sent, tolerates the reformed religion jy 
Holland, and even in France ; but did jot 
Charles the Fifth, do the same in Germa- 
ny, tillhe was able conveniently to throw 
off the mask? Nay, did not Louis the 
Fourteenth, profess himself the protector 
of the protestant states of that country, 
when it suited the views of his ambition > 
Let us look forward then to a state of 
things, alas! too nearly accomplished, 
when Europe will have no more power of 
resistance to this imperious man. Let us 
suppose him master of England, as well as 
of the Continent ; and ask ourselves what 
will then be the barrier of -religious free. 
dom, in this once fortunate island. 

** He has found the utility of that alli- 
ance between the throne and the altar, 
against which, in common with his Jacobina 
friends, he once so loudly inveighed. But 
to what altar, will he look for support ? Not 
surely to one on which he cannot sacrifice, 
and the votaries of which will never repair 
tohis own. He will, on the contrary, feel 
like most of his predecessors in the career 
of conquest, that an opposition in faith, 
may one day lead to a dismemberment of 
empire ; and that unity in Church-govern- 
ment, is a necessary buttress to the stu- 
pendous fabric of usurpation which he 
has raised. Such a unity can only be 
found, in restoring the universal suprema- 
cy of the See of Rome ; and to him, the 
measure would be more inviting by far, 
than it ever was to any former son of the 
Church, however powerful; since he can 
have no fear that the Holy Father will 
ever dare tooppose his will, The keys of 
heaven on the contrary, will be turned at 
his command; and enable him to secure 
with a triple bolt the fetters that bis arms 
have imposed. Without arrogating to him- 
self that divine legation as a teacher, which: 
he clready impiously assumes ag a subvet- 
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is temporal empire.’ 

From this ample extract, some 
notion may be formed of the manner 
‘y which the author has executed 
the task which, in the first portion 
of his book, he proposed to him- 
lf. It was not indeed a task 
which demanded talents of so high 
an order as he displays in some 
other parts of his progress ; but it 
required much observation, aconsi- 
desi variety of knowledge, and 
no less felicity ‘of amplification ; and 
all these requisites the sethor has 
brought into the field. To quality 
this praise, we should say Pe this 
detail, though not too minute, is 
somewhat too diffuse and expand- 
ed; for minuteness and compact- 
ness are not altogether incompati- 
ble. Wethink also that more effect 
would have been produced by it, 
had the author dealt less, or at least 
less early, in impassioned language, 
and in those inversions and figures 
ofstvle, which are usually consider- 
ed as the sacred dialect of e loquence : 
and belong rather to a peroration 
than an exordium. It is true in- 
deed that we cannot expect others 
io weep with us, unless we weep 
ourselves ¢ but there are limits to 


ihe application of this maxim ;_ for 


nothing ean be worse than out- 
runuing the sympathy of our audi- 
ence. W ee, we are sure of the 


strength of our case, there is a calm 
ind temperate, we had almost said, 
. sly manner of entering on the 
statement of it, which, as it is per- 
‘vctly remote from the style of in- 
difference, so it has still more effect 
than ardour and vehemence. As 
however we advance, this sobriety 
may gradually kindle into passion, 
and the speak: ‘rand the hearer grow 
Warm toge ther. 

We could wish also that the au- 
thor had more expressly noticed a 
set of objectors, whom in substance 
he abundantly and triumphantly 
refutes. The policy of the sell-ap- 


pointed Emperor of France, in maiu- 
taining perfect order and discipline 
Onsery. No. 62. 


Casas. 
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tev of thrones, he might add like the Ca- 
the power of a a nig to that of 
(p. 63, 64.) 
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among his troops on their entrance 
into some of the capital cities of the 
Continent, has created, in some 
minds, the fatal opinion,that England 
would suffer but slightly from those 
licentious armies, were they to be- 
come her conquerors. Now this 
opinion is just as the enemy would 
have it; and amore silly, delusive, 
or pestilent notion could not have 
entered into an English breast. To 
expose it, we have only to consider 
the c haracter and the actions of the 
destroyer in question ; ; to reflect 
that his ambition is powerful and 
Wise enough to impose temporary 
reins on his cruelty; to remember 
that, wherever he has not conceived 
revenge to be impolitic, he has becn 
revengeful bevond all former exam- 
ple -—that while be claims the 
praise of clemency in the old world, 
he has sanctioned atrocities without 
a name in the new,—that while 
Europe occasionally experiences his 
forced kindness, Egypt knows him 
under no other character than as the 
genius of devastation and ruin,— 
that while he has spared Vienna, he 
had no pity on Naples. Whenever 
he completely conquers England, 
it cannot be doubted, that all that 
debt of blood and treasure, which 
he regards as due to him from every 
people whom he has forgiven, will 
be exacted from us to the utter- 
most. We cannot help repeating 
the wish, that the mischievous senti- 
ment to which we have alluded, 
had met with a direct and particu- 
lar reprehension from this able and 
eloquent writer. 

On a firm and careful survey of 
the disasters which would accom- 
pany the triumph in this country 
of French invaders, if our first 
feeling be horror, the next will be 
an anxious enquiry for some pre- 
ventives of such complicated misery 
The political means of escape form 
the second topic of our . t, 
and it is discussed at great lenz 
and with much ability. Indeed, ea] 
though it may not constitute that 
part of the work which will pro- 
duce the greatest effect, or whi h 
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with reference to the public, the 
most im port: int, itis on the whole, 
nour jt udgment, that which it re- 
al “dd the greatest share of talent 
to compose, There is more of elo- 
quence in our author’s concluding 
section, and it is In some respects 1n- 
finitely more interesting ; but, asa 
prece of solid, original, and nervous 
ratiocination, we prefer his politi- 
cal speculations to those on the ef- 
fects ot the Slave Trade. Yet it 
cannot be expecte d that we should 
enter into them very deeply. 

The author ts strongly of Opinion 
that we should not attempt to make 
peace with France, and decidedly 
disapproves of the recent negotia- 
tion for that purpose, “The great 
and insuperable obje ctions (he says) 
to a treaty of peace with Bon; aparte, 
in the existing state of Europe, are, 
first, that it will enable him to pre- 
pare new means for our destruction ; 
secondly, that it cannot abate his 
in nates to use them ; and third- 
ly, that it ean bring us no pledge 
or security whatever against fis 
pursuing the most hostile and 
treacherous conduct.” By a peace, 
without being at all weakened on 
shore, France would gain a free use 
of iin sea: thus we “thould be ri- 

valled in our trade, while we could 
not with safety disarm, or contract 
our expenditure ; and in the inte- 
rim, by increasing his marine, the 
pertidious enemy would be bridg- 
ing over the British channel, in 
order to subvert, as soon as he 
should think himself able, the coun- 
try which, of all others, he most de- 
tests, as the seat of liberty, and the 
ruler of the ocean. Perpetual war 
isadreadful, but our author declares 
it to be the only policy within our 
choice. We must fight to save, not 
Europe, but ourselves. If, howeve r, 
a peace be so ominons to us, so ta- 
vourable to France, the question na- 
turally occurs, why France refused 
it to our re quest; espec ially asthe wéz 
ossidetis, the basis on which we 
wisued to treat, would have vielded 
to her that unlimited maritime free- 


dom, which, inour author’s opinion, 


(Fra, 
she would have cheaply purchased 
at the expence of a hundred such 
colonial cessions as, on the san¢ 
basis, England might have bee, 
disposed to claim. This eh ion 
the author evidently foresaw ; ayq 
he provides against it by the spy oe 
sition that B onaparte Was willing ty 
postpone all pacification with us. 
till he should have usurped a gij\) 
larger share of the Continent, and 
throw n down every remaining out. 
work which might in any degree 
cover us, When no longer irresistible 
on the ecean ; and that, w hen thes 
gigantic plans of continental ay. 
grandizement shall have been cop. 
summeated, he will again offer to y 
the wéz possidetis. 

Such topics as these are very 
closely connected with the particu. 
lar considerations suggested by th 
personal character of the pseudo. 
emperor of France, and our author 
seems by no means reluctant to 
acknowledgethatconnexion. While, 
however, we believe his portrait o! 
this extraordinary instrument of a 
chastising providence to be but too 
faithful, we doubt whether he has 
not a little weakened the force of 
his criminatory allegations by the 
too projuse employ ment of stron: 
language. Where such facts © 
be cited, as are here seialiioa 
against the person in question, tu 
add to them a variety of blackening 
epithets, has almost the effect of tav- 
tology. The y seem very unnecessary 
prefixe s to aname which itself con- 
veys a more emphatically terrible 
nicaning than any of them. Of th 
facts to which we have alluded, \ 
shall quote one for the aaa 
(can it possibly be called?) of ou 


readers. The island here spoken 
of is Guadaloupe. 
‘¢ The negrocs in that island, remained 


perfectly quiet and obedient to their mas- 
ters, through the most trying revolutionary 
times, till Victor Hugues, and his brothel 
commissioners, arrived with a decree for 


their enfranchisement, in the summer 0" 


1794; and by their help, reconquered 
the island from the British army, to which 
it had surrendered. From that time to the 
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-ace of Amiens, the new citizens not 
'y defended the island for France, when 

« had no other possession leftin the An- 

.e but enabled her to do infinite mis- 
nif to the neighbouring British colonies ; 
ind powerfully diverted our arms and trea- 
are from the European contest, at the 
most critical period of the war. 

« Interior subordination and good con- 
yet, accompanied these important ser- 
vices ; and Bonaparte himself on the re- 
titution of peace, publicly praised these 
black patriots, whose freedom was then 
ayew most solemnly guaranteed by the 
cate. and by himself, for having maiu- 
soined the island in a state of great agri- 
wtaral value. He added, by way of apo- 
lycy to the planters, that ‘ it would cost 
humanity too much to attempt there, a 
new revolution” At the same moment, 
however, he sent a new governor, La 
Crosse, with an army, to restore slavery 
and the cartwhip ; and that officer was 
proceeding to execute his instructions, 
when the negroes, under Pelage their chief 
leader, resisted, and drove him from the 
island. 

«“ They acted, nevertheless, with tlie 
utmost humanity and moderation ; and 
pont a very loyal address to the Clnef 
Consul, humbly justifying their conduct, 
imputing the strange attempt of La Crosse 
to a breach of bis orders, and offering to 
receive dutifully any other governor whom 
the republic might chuse to send. Napo- 
leon took them at their word; and Ri- 
hepanse, Whom he sent out with new and 
most solemn that liberty 
should be inviolably maintained, was re- 
ceived by Pelage and the chief part of his 
Hlack army, with all the honours due to the 
epresentative of the republic. A part 
however of the negro army, being less 
ercdulous after what they had recently 
witnessed, refused to obey his orders ; 
upon which Pelage marched his loyal 
troops against them, and after several 
bloody conflicts, completely suppressed all 
resistance to the authority of the new go- 
vernor. The last body of the disaffected 
necro soldiery that held out, consisting of 
some hundreds, took shelter ina fort, and 
when they found it no longer tenable 
against their numerous and brave assail- 
ants, followed a memorable example of 
aneient resolution in the cause of liberty, 
by setting fire to theirmagazine. The ex- 
plosion, not only saved every one of these 
intrepid men from the whips of the drivers, 
but was fatal to many of their brave delud- 


declarations 
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ed brethren, who were approaching to 
storm the walls. 


ee 


Bonaparte, in his gazette account, 
paid a very high tribute of praise to the 
astonishing gallantry of Pelage and his 
black battalions, by whom such determin- 
ed enemics had been subdued. But what 
was their immediate reward? To be 
treacherously divided, seized at their dif- 
ferent posts by surprise, sent on board 
transports, and, as was supposed in the 
neighbouring islands, drowned at sea. The 
only reason for imagining that the report 
of their being destroyed in that mode, 
may not have been universally true, is that 
at the commencement of the present war, 
an article appeared in some Freuch news- 
papers, importing that Pelage was set at 
liberty from a prison in France ; but it was 
probably only designed to inspire a fear 
into our government, that this brave leader 
night again be employed to annoy us in 
the Antilics : for neither he, nor his exiled 
followers, have since been heard of. 

** Ido not cite this case for the very 
needless purpose of shewing that Bona- 
parte is pertidious in the highest degree, 
bat to prove that he is proud of that qua- 
lity; for this unparalleled instance of 
fraud and ingratitude, though notoiious in 
the West Indies, would probably never 
have been fully known in Europe, if he had 
chosen to conceal it; and he had actually 
conceated the cause of the expulsion of La 
Crosse, together with the loyal address of 
Pelage and his countrymen, for the sake 
of suppressing the disgraceful result of his 
first attempt on negro liberty in Guada- 
loupe, till he received accounts of the suc- 
cess of his second perfidious stratagem. 
But as soon as he learnt from Richepanse, 
that all the military negroes were destroy - 
ed, and their unarmed cultivators in his 
power, he filled the columns of the Mo- 
niteur with their address, though then se- 
veral months old; and atew days after, 
announced all the events that followed ; 
relating coolly the arrest and deportation 
of Pelage and his troops, without even ac- 
cusing them of a fault, or suggesting any 
other excuse, for that unexampled perfidy 
of which they weve the victims.”’ (p. ¢8— 
91.) 

As to the policy of our making 
peace with france, we offer no 
other remark than by saying, that 
the writer before us is at least well 
worth attention onthe subject ; and 
we shall not pursne a very diflerent 
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course with respect to the rest of his 
political doctrines He observes very 
copiously on the great defects of 
our present military system, and on 
the necessity of repairing them, 
Our force on land he holds to be 
imperfect, both in magnitude and 
in quality. On the last point, he 
professes, and at some length illus- 
trates the opinion, that France owes 
her military success, in great measure, 
to the youth of her soldiers. The 
French army is, it seems, composed 
almost entirely of striplings, or very 
young men. The veterans are near- 
ly killed off, and the immense an- 
nual conscriptions, since 1792, have 
not yet comprised a single man 
above the age of twenty-five. In 
fact, however, the soldiers thus rais- 
ed, were not necessarily above eigh- 
teen, till the last levy, when Bona- 
parte required that they should be 
all of the age of twenty ,and no more, 
On the w hole, our author computes, 
that of the 600,000 men who now 
eonstitute the French army, very 
fuw have attained the age of forty, 
ad a great majority are under 
twenty- five. The vast superiority 
of. such juvenile battalions to vete- 
rans, he illustrates by a variety both 
of nveuennete and tacts ; particu- 
larly, as bas been intimated, by the 
disastrous successes of France in the 
present and the last wars. The re- 
treat of General Blucher’s detach- 
ment of veterans after the battle of 
Auerstadt, when, though flying 
through a friendly country, they 
were fainting, by fifties at a time, 
from fatigue “and hunger, and when 
the more “youthful French overtook 
them with ease, and with such un- 
tmpaired spirits, as to storm their 
batteries before halting,—our au- 
thor contrasts with the famous re- 
treat of Moreau, whose army, con- 
sisting of men in the prime of life, 
and capable of marches of extraor- 
dinary length, traversed a most dif- 
ficult route of three hundred miles, 
with so little loss, that their flight 
was esteemed more glorious than a 
victory. The British regular regi- 


ments, he tells us, now Consist mostly 
of very young recruits ; and hence. 
in part, our triumphs in Egypt and 
at Maida. In fact, the old notions 
on the military art are discarded. 
War is no Jonger a game at chess 
it is a race, and the youngest limbs 
are sure to win the prize. 

These ideas are certainly curious, 
and they are developed with much 
liveliness and force. Having ar 
rived so far, we wonder this writey 
did not push his attack on the ol 
military system one step farther , by 
driving fromthe field the cumbrous 
and complicated scheme of parade- 
movements still practised among us, 
and substituting the light and ale 
most volant tactics wrhnsche we un- 
derstand to be adopted by the 
French school. We do not mean 
here so much to give an opinion of 
our own, as to follow those of our 
anthor into their obvious conse- 
quences. His comparative view of 
the efficiency of practised bodies of 
veterans with that of the wildfire 
courage of young recruits, forcibly 
rem.aads us of the differenc e between 
the bal/ste,the catapulta, and all the 
elaborate enginery of ancient war- 
fare,and the more simple machinery 
of modern times, which, by the sin- 
gle help of the expansive force of 
gunpowder, can, with a tenth part 
of the labour, produce ten times the 
execution. Now we are only for 
refining on the system a little more, 
by recommending a train of flying 
artillery. 

Into these details our author en- 
ters, chiefly for the sake of pointing 
out a radical defect in the consti- 
tution of our volunteer corps; in 
which, it is well known, men of all 
ages promiscuously meet together 
to be drilled. The remedy which 
he suggests, is the distribution of 
the me wubers of the respective as- 
sociations into two or three dif- 
ferent classes, according to their 
different periods of life, and to ex- 
ercise these divisions ‘separately ; 
a remedy, however, we must ob- 
serve, by no means universally ap- 
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another of our author’s ad moni- 
sions, the number of our volunteers 
be much augmented. At present, 
many of these corps are so small, 
that a tripartition of them would be 


equivalent to instant dissolution. 
But in truth, according to the in- 
telligent writer before us, their 


aaaiade ought to be much aug- 
mented. ‘T he forces stationed in the 
country he regards as by far too 
scanty for defensive Pept: and 
on this principle, he also strong iy 
objects to foreign expeditions and 
colonial conquests, as subtracting 
from the proper garrison of the 
island. 

With these observations he con- 
nects a censure of the existing 
Training Act, as a very inadequate 
measure, and proposes, in licu of 
t, an efficient levy ex masse of the 
youth and manhood of the nation, 
uforced, if necessary, by a com- 
pulsory law, By the present act, 
the people are to be drilled only 
twenty-four days in three years ; 
and this too in a method so tardy, 
that the enemy, unless be is shame- 
fully dilatory, may sooner ‘provide 
a marine for the mvasion of Eng- 
land, than a tenth part of the people 
of England, fit for military service, 
will be thus trained to receive hin. 
\ better plan must be adopted ; and 
one the author himself sketches, 
not however as the best possible ap- 
plication of his grand principles, 
but as an example of their actual 
use. We cannot give the items of 
it but its main feature 1s the di- 
vision of the levy into three classes ; 
the first, composed wholly of men 
between seventeen and tw enty -five; 
the second, of men from twenty- Ave 
'o thirty-five; the third, of men 
‘rom thirty-five to forty-five. Men 
cf a later period of life are not to be 
constrained to take up arms, but 
may have the option of being vo- 
lunteers, not however in any man- 
ler so as to injure, by entering 
them, corps of younger volunteers, 
through their unfitness for service. 
The vresent volunteers are to con- 
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plicable, unless, in conformity with 
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tinue, subject to such new arrange- 
ments’ as may conduce to their 
greater efficiency ; > and every man 
liable to compulsory service, may 
avoid it, if he prefers to be equipped 
and trained, at his own expence, as 
a volunteer. In this case, he has 
the advantage of choosing his own 
corps, a liberty which the com- 
pulsory training does not allow him. 
If any indulgence i is to be shewn to 
married men, our author is at least 
against indulging those of this de- 
scription that are under twenty- 
five. We would submit here, that 
the withholding of every indulgence 
from these persons must Operate as 
a duty on marriage ; an effect,which 
some political arithmeticians might, 
on Mr. Malthus’s principle, think 
beneficial ; but we should be very 
slow to throw any impediments in 
the way of marriage, excepting of 
the nature of that which the w ell- 
known writer just named, terms in 
a proper sense moral restraint, 

After having thus attempted to 
rouse the indignation of his coun- 
trymen against their enemies, this 
able author endeavours to turn it, in 
part, on themselves, by pointing 
out to them their nations guilt, and 
the necessity of a national "pubesunt 
tion. The spirit of humiliation and 
self-censure is, indeed, an excellent 
corrective for these fiery feelings of 
patriotic valour and martial daring, 
which war, at once the offspring 
and the nurse of human depravity, 
compels the state to call forth in the 
bosoms of its subjects. This theme 
occupies the remainder of the work; 
and here, the Slave Trade is repre- 
sented as that grievous and mon- 
strous iniquity, which, with a pres- 
sure inc omparably above that of all 
our other crimes, weighs down the 
fortunes of this country. The dis- 
cussion to which this consideration 
leads the author, is highly, and we 
must add terribly, interesting ; nor 
can we suppress the expression of 
our respect for the mantiness, abi- 
lity, and genuine religious zeal, 
with which it is conducted. We 


set out on it, indeed, (according to 
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the immemorial right and bounden 
duty of ail eritics,) with a number 
of ready made qualifications, cau- 
tions, and guards, to be used as 
wanted; but, we must own, we for- 
got them as we advanced, and have 
been seldom more moved, and even 
thrilled, by eloquence than on this 
eceasion, Yet, agreeing as to fun- 
damentals most cordially with our 
anthor, and thinking this his appe al 
to the national conscience as re as 
Ht is forcible, we still cannot adopt, 
at least without some reserve, all 
the very decisive positions, and not 
less decisive language, with which 
he here presents his readers: and, 
in order to shew the real nature, and 
atthe same time the very limited 
extent of our exceptions, we sh: all 
candidly state them 
‘There are numbers, we fear,who, 
under an alleged objection to the 
specific instances here cited, of a 
providential government of the af- 
fairs of nations, may be disguising a 
virtual scepticism with respect to 
the whole doctrine. With these 
unhappy reasoners we have no part. 
Qn the contrary, we are tirmly con- 
vinced, that the werld exhibits a 
system of national retribution ; but 
we doubt, whether the separate 
parts of this svstem are so definitely 
essignable as our author apparent ily 
supposes ; for, in the first place, we 
are not sure that teinporal retribu- 
tion of anv kind, whether indivi- 
dual or national, is exactly and per- 
fectly commensurate with human 
deserts: and in the next, it seems 
difficult for a finite intelleet to esti- 
mate in any case, with any thing 


Hike accuracy, the actual bulk of 


national guilt. But we will endea- 
vour to explain more fully our 
meanine. 

The proofs of a system of retribu- 
tive Justice with respect to nations, 
appear to be drawn, partly from 
experience, chiefly from = Scrip- 
ture: For we acknowledge our- 
selves dissatisfied with the very 
common argument, which teaches 

s, that nations must be judicially 
vets on earth, because they 


cannot, in their collective capacity 
be the objects of future judement. 
The inference here does not seen 
necessary, thevgh trom other sources 
we know the fact to be true. 
Bodies of men deal with each othey 
in their corporate character, only 
because they cannot do otherwise 
The imperfection of human faeul- 
ties would be utterly inadequate to 
the immense and complicated Va- 
nety ef human afiairs, unless it 
availed itself, as much as possible, 
of the pr inciple of classification. The 
majority of a people vote an act of 
hostility against us, and we wake 
war on the whole body; but her 
is evidently some sacr ifice of indivi- 
dual justice to general convenience ; 
and had we such unerring know- 
ledge and = sucn resistless power, 
that we could accurately proportion 
our treatment of each individual in 
the mass to his specific deservings, 
this would not only appear the 
completer mode, but all corporate 
retribution would (so far as this ar- 
gument goes) be superfluous.— 
Since, therefore, it 1s awfully true, 
that, one day, every single mortal 
is to be judged according to the 
things done in the body, we do not, 
a prisri, see the ne cessity ofa judi- 
cial inqnest over nations on earth; 
and indeed here, as every where 
else on such subjects, we are jcalous 
ofalla prior? arguments. We must 
observe, however, that when once 
Scripture and expericnce have at- 
tested, as they unquestionably Go 
the existence of such an inquest, 1 
imperfection no longer forms even 
a presumption on the other side; 
the partial inequalities of its opera- 
tion would only fal! under that class 
of anomalies which we know to be, 
for wise reasons, admitted into the 
moral government of the world, 
while many good purposes, some ol 
which it might not be difficult hum- 
bly to conjecture, might be answer- 
ed by its general influence. 
Scripture then, we allow, leads 
is to the supposition, that nations 
are, ina general way, er to 
the temporal judgment of their S 
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preme Ruler. Yet it is only, we 
would submit, in a general way. 
The Jews were subject to a theo- 
cracy, under which temporal retri- 
bution, it is well known, was much 
more constantly employed as a Sti- 
mulative to obedience than it is un- 
der the Christian dispensation. It 
would seem, therefore, that such ge- 
neral positions as “ A fruitful land 
maketh he barren for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwell therein,” 
when occurring in the Old Testa- 
ne ers ecferred particularly and pri- 
rily to the chosen people. — It is 
rue, indeed, that this sacred volume 
jurnishes many awful examples of 
heathen nations overtaken by the 
«isitations of an offended God; but 
in most of these mstances, the alle- 
vations of guilt are so various and 
co broad, that no critically exact 
balance can be perceived between 
the crime and the chastisement. 
Sometimes it would appear, that a 
nation stained with fewer crimes 
(fered the penalties which were 
iwerted from the heads of deeper 
offenders. Perhaps it is not a pre- 
sumptuous supposition (though as a 
mere supposition we offe r it) that the 
Mlost High may have been pleased 
1o make use of te mporal, and among 
them of national rewards and 
punishments, in his dispensations 
towards those who were unacquaint- 
ed with the great doctrine of a tu- 
ture world, much more frequently 
than he uses them with respect to 
nations before whose eyes life and 
immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel. Certainly much less is 
said of present, and much more of 
future, retribution, in the New Tes- 
tament than in the Old. 
The conclusions drawn from ex- 
perience on this subject, are still 


more general than the evidence of 


Scripture; among other reasons, 
because, as we are just about to re- 
mark, our personal observation can 

ive us but an imperfect insight in- 
to the real extent of a nation’s sins, 
and therefore but defective means 
of Measuring this extent with that 


of national cal amities. ‘This, as has 
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been before observed, rs the second 
ground on which we should question 
the propriety of attempting to take 
the measure alluded to with very 
great accuracy. The slave trade isa 


source of crying, enormous, and 
unspeakable oppression ;— but still 


perhaps it is hardly possible exactly 
to compare the magnitude of its evil 
consequences, with that of all our 
other crimes; or to pronounce hoy 
this single iniquity, gigantic as it is, 
will weigh against the mass of the 
rest, 

The exceptions which we have 
taken to the doctrine under consi- 
deration, do not shake its real 
strength. Quite the reverse; and 
in effect, we have brought them fer- 
ward, only to snatch them from the 
mouthof our adversary, and to prove 
how moderate, at the best, is their 
weight. We will, with all dete-~ 
rence, hazard this distinction with 

respect to them, that, while they 
somewhat weaken the concluding 
part of this pamphlet, viewed as a 
statement of facts, they do not relax 
a single nerve of that part, consi- 
dered asan appeal to the conscience 
of the public. ‘The distinction may 
seem minute, but it is not, on that 
account, wholly to be neglected. 

It amounts to this; that we cannot 
perhaps decisively say, “ Such and 
such national calamities are penal 
inflictions upon us, On account of 
the slave trade;” but that we may 
well cry to ourselves and to each 
other, “unless the guilt of this 
dreadful trade be washed aw ay, how 
presumptuous the hope, how almost 
profane the prayer, that our na- 
tional calamities may be removed.” 
Indeed, we will proceed farther 
than this; and on the coolest inves- 
tegateete of this subject, as digested 
in the animated pages under our 
review, though we cannot be confi- 
dent that our African policy is the 
principal or sole cause of our present 
troubies, we thivk it fairly charge- 
able with a very large portion of 
them. ‘The proposition will doubt- 


less come home to different persons 
conviction, 


with various decrees of 
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according to the degree of their 
previous belief in the general doc- 
trine of national providences ; but 
we see not how he who feels no 
scruples on that subject, can pos- 
sibly hesitate as to the consequence, 
althous gh he may not pretend to 
trace an invariable parallelism be- 
tween the atrocities perpetrated, 
and the misfortunes suffered. That 
a traffic in beings, rational and im- 
mortal like ourselves, must be in the 
highest degree offensive to the Al. 
mighty, we could not feel a firmer 
persuasion than we do, had we 
heard it attested from heaven by 
the voice of a destroying angel. 
There are many persons, we ques- 
tion not, who, while they really 
disapprove this bloody species of 
commerce, will yet regard as rhap- 
sodical the severe inv solv es direct- 
ed against it by this writer, will 
smile at the eagerness with which, 
throughout his work, he seizes every 
opportunity of giving it a blow, and 
will treat his concluding hypothesis 
on the subject as a piece of amiable 
weakness, or pardonable extrava- 
gance. Such is the effect too com- 
monly produced on the moral feel- 
ings of mankind, not merely by 
being engaged in a system of ini- 
quity, but even by simply being co- 
temporary with it. To have our 
horror of what is wrong butembed. 
it isnot necessary to be in contact 
with it; vice acts upon us at a dis- 
tance. Should it please Providence 
to bring about a period of time, in 
which posterity shall look back to 
the slave-dealings of Europe in Aftri- 
ca, aS to a inatter of history, they 
will, we are persuaded, stand asto- 
nished that men professing any sen- 
sibility to right and wrong, “could 
ever speak of disapproving, discom- 
mending, and discontinuing prac- 
tices, which the »y should only have 
thought of hating, forswearing, and 
sweeping away for ever. 
3ut let us no longer detain the 
reader from the opportunity of form- 
ing his own judyment on the man- 


ner in which this mystery of lega- 
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lised atrocity is treated in the pre. 
sent publication. He must, a the 
same time, recollect, that his esti- 
mate cannot be complete, unless }, 
resorts to the original work, and 
reads the portion of it to which we 
allude, as a whole.. Considered 
merely as a specimen of powerfy! 
elogue nce, itmight be admired evey, 
bya slave-stealer, could we possibly 
give beings of that description cre. 
dit for fe elings noble enough to be 
acted on by the spell of fine writ. 
ing, T he eloquence ts not perhaps 
always of the most chaste kind; we 
have found it guilty of one er two 
contusions of metaphor, a and ocean. 
sionally of repetitions ; bat there js 
abundant room for all these dark 
spots, and more, without sensibly 
impairing the lustre of the whole 
body. 

The following appalling computa. 
tion of the quantity of African 
blood that is more immediately on 
the head of Great Britain, is support- 
ed by a very exact and careful cal- 
culus pursued through some notes 
too long to be here extracted. 

**The exportable slavery of Africa is, 
for the most part, the produce only of 
crimes, which we directly or indirectly 
stimulate the wretched natives to commit ; 
and by our means, every species of mi- 
sery is continually propagated through tli 
greater part of that vastcontinent. Trea- 
chery, false accusation, man-stealing, 
midnight rapine, and conflagration, are or- 
dinary means, by which, in aid of that more 
copions source, captivity in war, our de- 
mand for slaves is supplied ; and while by 
the frequency of these crimes, man be 
comes to man a greater terror than the 
lion of the desert, to the destruction of au 
inpocent commerce, and civil intercourse 
between individuals ; frequent and dread- 
ful wars are kindled between their 
states, for the scle purpose of obtaining 
captives to barter with our merchants, fot 
the arms and luxuries of Europe. 


petty 


‘¢ Nor is war only increased in point: 
frequency ; its horrid features are rendered 
far more dreadful, by the same detestable 
motive. Populous villages are beset at 
midnight by armed bands, who, after kill 
ing all that make resistance, carry off, to 4 
more dreadful fate, such of thei prisone! 
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‘That this description of the sources of 
exportable slavery is strictly true, all who 
will take the trouble of reading the most 
decisive public evidence, may be fuily 
sygvinced. Their effects on the state of 
manners and society in Africa may be ea- 
sily conceived: and where man is made at 
ence so wretched and so guilty, it may 
scarcely excite additional horror, to reflect 
what enormous and various destruction of 
human life, must directly or collaterally 
result from the same detestable commerce. 
This murderous waste, however, is of far 
eveater extent than the uninformed sup- 
Many of the unbappy captives, are 
brought to the shores of the Atlantic from 
very remote parts of the interior country ; 
and in their way have extensive deserts to 
_ where so many external hardships 

d sufferings are added to the anguish of 
aa minds, that of those who originally 
set out for the coast, a great number perish 
miserably on the journey. 

‘‘ Exportable slavery then, is not only 
the fruit of atrocious crimes, and exquisite 
wretchedness; but this fruit is not, and 
from the nature of the case cannot, be 
thriftily gathered. The hapless country, 
for every bondsman placed in the hold of a 
slave ship, is deprived of much more than a 
single life. 


pose. 


‘ But a still further waste of human ex- 
istence takes place in that foul prison itsel!, 
The mortality on the short passage which 
ensues, among persons chiefly in the prime 
of life, is by the last accounts equal to five 
in every hundred ; even when the excesses 
of a blind and merciless avarice are con- 
trolled by the regulations of the acts made 
to limit the carrying trade. 

“ Much greater proportions of the slaves 
which arrive in the West Indies, are con- 
fessedly brought to an untimely and speedy 
death, by the seasonimg, or training to com- 
pulsory Jabour, in our islands; and on the 
whole, it may fairly be calculated, that 
not less than three human beings are di- 
rectly, or indirectly sacrificed in Africa, 
en the middle passage, and in the West 
Indies, in order to place a sing!e seasoned 
negro upon a sugar plantation. 

‘Such is the murderous nature of this 
intercourse with Africa, which opprobrious- 
ly to the character of commerce, is known 
by the name of the slave trade. 

“If we were to compute the hom cides 
Curist, Ouserv. Ne, 62. 
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. aye fit for servitude ; leaving of course 
to p rish, all who from age or infirmity, de- 
p oil d upon the more vigorous for support. 
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which it has produced since we first em- 
barked in it, the amount would almost ex- 
ceed credibility. Perhaps it would be no 
extravagant, though a horrible proposition, 
that a sword of divine vengeance which 
should utterly extirpate the whole popula- 
tion of England, would hardly exact more 
than life for life, for the innocent African 

lood with which we are justly chargeable. 
(p. 188—191.) 

The passage we shall next quote, 
may almost be censidered as a sum- 
mary of the writer’s reasonings on 
this whole subject. 


“The enormity of the aggravation of 
our sin, since the first call to repentance, 
will perhaps be best estimated, by a view 
of the actual increase of the slave trade 
since the year 1787. 

*“‘In that year, the number of slaves 
imported into our colonies collectively, 
including those which were aftewards re- 
exported, and sold to foreigners, was 
21,025; an upon a medium of five years, 
from the end of the A:nerican war, the 
annual import was 21,307. This too was 
a considerable ase upon the average 
of the three preecding years; and even 
W hile > we 


iInerc 


possessed those colonies on the 
American Continent which are now become 
independent States, our whole colonial 
import of slaves, is estimated by Mr. Fd- 
wards, at no more than 20,095 annually. 
Yet during ten years, from 1795 to 1894, 
both the average number of 
these unhappy men yearly brought from 
Africa in British vessels, and under British 
colours, was no less tthdin 92,377. Inciud- 

ng the trade carried on by our merchants 
intl neutral colours, the whole export on 
British account, probab!y amounted tonear 
50,000 per annum ; and in a single year of 
that term, we exported under our own flag 
alone 53,051. On the whole, itis a mode- 
rate estimate, that we have more than 
doubled this horrible trade, since we so- 
lemnly recognized its guilty nature, and 
pledged ourselves to abandon it. 

‘* When we advert to the groundschiefly 
resorted to by the advocates for a gradual, 
in preference to an immediate abolition, 
our impious inconsistency will be still 
more apparent. We prolonged the slave 
trade that our plantations in the sugar co- 
lonies might fill up their numbers, But 
what was the whole amount of slaves in 


inclusive, 


those colonies in 1787? According to 
the official returns in the repert of the 
Privy Council, 465,276, What is now 


wD 
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the amount ? “es 594,2 
crease only of &£ 


O53; giving an in- 
8,929; but of this surplus, 
ada fur- 
nile. 

19,709 ; So 
actual increase in the colonies 

Yet we 
have brought from Afvica in British vessels 
Alone, since 


the new-acquired colony of Trinid 
nishes, by the same estimate, 
that the 


e held in 1757, is only 39,220. 


the pretcuded necessities of 
these colonies was made an apo! 
slave trade, not less 
trade under neutra 


cy for the 
than 709,691. If the 
permitted till 
«dtd the account, we have 


colours, 
last year, be acd 
probably dragged a million at least, of nen, 
women, and children, into perpetual exile 
and bondage, since we stood wedged 

abandun such oppressive practices ; and 

equalled in a few years of our promiscd 

penitence, the former crimes of half acen- 

tury. 

The foreign slave trade indeed is at last 
abolished by law; a reformation tbe value 
of which Lam by no means inclined to dis- 
but with mauy supporters of that 
yreat measure, its principle was purely 
political : and its effect in permanently re- 
ducing the extent of the slave trade, as 
well as in diminishing the guilt of that 
commerce, will be very equivocal, unless 
we now proceed to a radical and well- 
principled reformation. Meantime [ am 
reviewing the conduct of our country let 
it be observed, since the year 1787; from 
which period to that of the last sessions of 
parliament, our adherence to this national 
sin was unqualificd, and its aggravations 
such as | have noticed. 

‘ Can it be denied then, that we have in 
this great national offence, an adequate 
cause of the displeasure of Heaven, and of 
the calamities which have fallen upon the 
country 7 or ean it be alleged, that there is 
any cotemporary provocation that bears 
any proportion to the slave trade: Ifother 
sins of the same heinous species, could be 
justly charged uponus; it ‘* the sorrowful 
sighing of the prisoner, the complaint of 
the poor oppressed, and the cry ofinnocent 
blood,” had gone up against as from other 
regions than Africa and the West Indies ; 
still it ought to be shewn, that in those 
other cases, asin this, the crime had been 
arvravated by equal obduracy, and extend- 
ed with equal perverseness, after the open 
exposure of its guilt, and solemn Calis for 
reformation. But in these respects, as well 
as ip its magnitude, and its cruc! effects, 
the slave trade stands alone among our na- 
tional offences; defying, like Satan, in the 
foremost rank, the wrath of the Almighty. 

-* Could we suppose ourselves just ar- 


parage ; 
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[ Fes, 
rived from another planet, impressed With 
our present ideas of the divine Governme) t, 
but ignorant of the history of Europe sino» 
the year 1787, and informed alone of the 
parliamentary discussions 0n the Slave 
Trade, and of those iniquities which Eng. 
land has since committed against the Afri. 
can race, we might naturally be disposed 
to inquie, Has no scourge from Heay 
yet appeared? Have no calamities 
catory of Divine wrath, overtaken thos 
guilty land:’ But should we next take , 
a history of the French Revolution, ay ,; 
the fatal wars that have ensued 3 and Jeay, 
how str: angely the prosperity, the pe ace, 
and the security of England have ORT 
subverted by them, what singular evils we 
have endured, ever since our first refys.| 
to abolish the slave trade, and by what sti}! 
greater evils we are at this moment threat- 
encd ; 


Ch 
; indi- 


it would be impossible, I conceiye 
not to recognize with wonder and awe, 
the chastising hand of Ged. The oniy 
difficulty would be, to comprehend how the 
living witnesses both of the provocatioy 
and the punishment, could possibly be un- 
observant of the visible connection be- 
tween them. 

“‘ Never, to be sure, can phenomena 
more strikingly support any bypothesis of 
thus kind, than the dates, the nature, aud 
the extent, of our public calamities, th 
opinion that they are providential chastise- 
ments for the slave trade.—A ; 
high!y-favoured people, are called upon te 
renounce @ criminal and cruel, but long: 
established practice, as repugnant to the 
laws of God.—They hear—delibcrate-- 
disobey. While they still hesitate, a tre- 
mendous scourge is weaving for them ina 
neighbouring Jland—the moment they ac- 
tually disobey, that scourge commences its 
— tions. 


zuilty, though 


The abolition of the slave trade was 
first virtually refused by Pariiament iu 
April, 1792. 
caged in those stormy contentions within 
the realm, and thase 


Immediately, we were ep- 
disputes with France, 
which soou terminated it the last ealami- 
tous war.——In February, 1795, the House 
of Commons more openly and clearly de- 
clared azgeiust reformation, by postponing 
for Six months a motion made by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, for going into a comanrittee on 
the slave trade; which was in effect te te. 


fuse even the gradual abolition vatedint 


preceding year.—In the same month, @ 
tno 7 ri . 7 } } TT 
sword Was cqeiuniteiy ar iwy, ty / H ds 


not during nine years returned to its se4- 


hard ; and wich is mow rerdra YBy f iA Bs 
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eease “] to exist.— Within that pel riod of six 
mouths, during which the claims of] justice 
and merey were contemptuously adjourn- 
ed, events took piace in France, fertile to 
vs of unprecedented evils, as we already 
rel; and perhaps decisive of our fate. 

«« We have since gone on in the same 
h, rejecting motion after motion, and 
bill, upon the same obdurate 
principles; and a chastising providence 
has kept pace with our temerity; heaping 
misfortune on misfortune, and adding dan- 
ver to danger. ‘As we multiphed and ag- 
gravated the impious crime, God multi- 
plied and aggravated the punishment. 
Treason, famine, mutiny, civil! war, the 
loss Of Our specie, the sale of our land tax, 
the enormous growth of our national debt, 
tie intolerable pressure of taxation, the 
discomfiture of our military cuterprises, 
the destruction of our armies by 
ihe deplorable ruin of our allies, 
: sodou’ exaltation of our enemies; these, 
and other plagues, followed, like those of 
Keypt, in a rapid succession, upon every 
veration of our refusal to obey the voice 
of God, by renouncing the execrable slave 
trade. 

‘““We obtained at Jength a breathing 
time of peace; but we were still contuma- 
cious tothe behests oftheAlmighty; forsuch 

I dare to call the plain demands of dastice 
aid humanity. He sent us therefore a new 
war; and tremendous have been its events. 

Where will this sad series end? Can we 
weary out God? Are we stronger than he ? 
Ah infatuated men! who would still urce 
us to perseverance in this impious course, 
tremble at the prospect before you. Our 
public gloom, like the darkness of Egypt, 
may clear up for a while; but if you harden 
yourselves still, the final event will be 
dreadful, 

‘It is needless to point out the extra- 
ordinary nature of the second causes by 


which these calamities have been 
duced. 


nO 
i 


hill after 


disease, 
the stu- 


pro- 
They have excited universal asto- 
nishment, they have confounded the wis- 
dom of the wise, and are without a parallel 
in the history of mankind, Even those 
who do not seriously look up to the disjos- 
ing power of an all-wise and omnipotent 
Ruler of the earth, often speak of this case 
as if they did; because they have no other 
mode of expressing their amazement at the 
‘tranze progress of events. But how can 
the devout mind, possibly pass unnoticed, 
‘he striking proportion and resemblance, 
as well asthe singular coincidences in point 
of time, between these wonders, and the 
sin of the slave trade ? 
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to be sheathed no move till England has 





s of the Country. 
“1 date the grand provocation given by 
that crime, from the public developement 
of its nature, and the obdurate refusal to 
reform it.—And when upon earth, since 
the delivery of the Israelites from Egypt, 
was there an equal, or similar case? * Ask 
now of the days that are past, which were 
before thee, since the eay that God created 
man upon the earth ; and ask from one side of 
heaven unto the other, whether there hath been 
any such thing as this great thing is, or hath 
been heard like it ?—Hath God assayed to 
take to himself a nation out of the midst of 
another nation, &c. 

‘* Let me with reverence imitate these 
awakening expostulations ; and ask, was it 
ever before heard, or known, that God, 
speaking by the voice of conscience, and 
of his own revealed laws, publicly called 
upon a great, civilized, and highly-favoured 
people, to desist from spreading desolation 
and misery over a large regionof the globe; 
and from carrying into a horrible bondage, 
millions of his rational creatures ?—Was 
any human legislature ever before appeal- 
ed to on a subject of such stupendous mo- 
ment to the inhabitants of the earth, or 
upon such high and awfui principles? But 
a still more alarming inquiry is, Did ever 
before any people, Christian or Pagan, so 
flacrantly violate the religious principles 
which they profess to respect, and offer so 
gross an affront to the Deity whom they 
outwardly worship: as the Parliament of 

igland, in rejecting this appeal, 
doubling 
¢. 


123 


and re-~ 
trade ? 

Surely in such a case, it 1s consonant 
to our preconceptions of the ways of Pro- 
vidence, that the punishment should be 
sing and wonderful in 
we il as in its severity. 


the crimes of the slave 


cular its means, as 
Surely the prodigies 
of the age, furnish here an awful parallel 
tothe iniquities of England!” (p.208—215.) 
We learn from our author a curi- 
ous and melanch oly fact, that Louis 
the Sixteenth had,a dueettins prior 
to the Revolution, distinguished 
himself from all his predecessors, by 
his zealous endeavours to extend the 
slave trade of France. About the 
same period, he tells us, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Holland, pursucd a simi- 
lar policy vy, £0 this misconduct of 
many of the states of Europe, hea 
cribes their subsequent cistresses $ 
and then, adverting to the deeper 
guilt and as yet the lighter metetor- 
tunes of Great Britain, cenc! hides 
his work with the toilowing pairio- 


tic and striking reflections. 
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*¢ But here it is, that I find by far the 
mcst alarming view of this truly awful sub- 
ject. Let the sad prospects opcued in the 
first division of this work, be fairly contem- 
plated; and then let it be remembered, 
that the very country whose fate would 
demonstrably . in the event of its subjuga~ 
tion by France, be the most terrible that 
ever awaited a nation, is the same which 
has most highly provoked the avenging 
justice of God.—Nor let us harden ourselves 
on account of any seemingly auspicious 
change in the course of events, or the 
prospect of new confederacies. ‘ Though 
band join in hand, the wicked shall not 
poss unpuntishea.” 

‘* At the present moment, there is ano- 
ther consideration which fills me with the 
most painful anxiety; and whichurges me 
here to conclude this work imperfect 
though it is, that I may no jionger withhold 
from my country a feeble but seasonable 
Warning. Ina few days, or weeks, Partia- 
ment will have to decide, whether it shall 
redeem the solemn pledge which it has re- 
cently given, for the excision of this dread- 
ful trafiic; or whether by a new apostasy, 
worse by far than any former provocation 
of the same kind, tt shall fill up the mea- 
sure of our luiquities, and draw dows upon 
us, perhaps, a speedy and signal ven, cance. 

‘*T have tes high an opinion of the dig- 
nity, as we'las the moral feelings of the 
British legislature, to regard so opprobrious 
a relapse as a very probable evcit. But 
when [ advert to the long and sad experi- 
ence which we have had of the fate of such 
questionsin Parliament: when I remember 
the assiduous opposition, and the still more 
fatal apathy, by which the fairest expecta- 
tions of the friends of the oppressed Africans 
have been repeatedly ruined; my hopes 
are mingled, f own, with much uneasiness 
and fear. 

‘* May Goa, in whose hands are the 
hearts of all anew, incline those who, under 
his permission, are our lawgivers, to deliver 
us at length, without delay, from the guilt 
of ianocent blood! Then only shall I 
hope that the wisest measures of defence 
will be truly efficacious; then only will so- 
lid peace and security put an end to the 
dangers of the country.” (p. 226, 227.) 





Here we also shall conclude; but 
not without remarking, that, as we 
shared in the troubled and fearful 
anticipations with which this writer 
looked forward to the fate of the 
question of abolition 


. 


in the present 
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Parliament,so we now unite with him 
aud all the friends of humanity jy 
eraicful exultation at its truly pro- 
vidential success, and trust that thie 
important event affords a happy 
presage of our future destinies as q 
nation. Indeed, that we have been 
indulged with so long a space for 
repentance, that retributive justice 
has to us been mercy, we perhaps 
owe, under God, to the prayers and 
exertions of those eloquent adyo. 
cates of Africa and human nature, 
who, like the present writer, stood 
in the breach and cried aloud against 
our deeds of violence and _ blood. 
On this subject we feel almost en- 
thusiastic. History will, we believe, 
record to the latest times the exploits 
of that determined band of genuine 
philanthropists, who, unterrified by 
difficulty, unshaken by reproach, 
and unwearied after repeated dis. 
appointments, persevered for twenty 
years in fighting the battles of men 
known to them only as partakers of 
the same fallen nature, and objects 
of the same divine mercy. All 
could not be lost in a nation, which, 
though amidst the aboundings of 
iniquity, still furnished such exam- 
ples of religious feeling and reli- 
gious practice, of zeal for God and 
cood-will towards man. 
ee 


The Slave, and other poetical Pieces: 
being an Appendix to Poems by the 
Rev. Ricuarp Mant, M. A. late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 12mo. 


pp. 63. Parker, Oxford, 1807. 


Ty an age so favourable to the culti- 
vation of polite literature,and which 
is so forward to recommend sobriety, 
if not sanctity of conduct, it may 
justly be matter of surprise, that 
poetry is not more frequently em- 
ployed in aid of morality and re!l- 
gion. The following motto, which 
My. Mant has prefixed to these 
poems, led us to judge favourably 
of them in the first instance, andt 
is to be wished, that all modern vet 
sifiers would adhere as closely ® 
himself to the resolution it exe: 
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plifies. ‘ Waller’s opinion con- 
cerning me duty of a poet is con- 
mined in the declaration that he 
would blot from his works any line 
that did not contain some motive to 
virtue *.” The design of these 
poems, therefore, is certainly en- 
tiled to unmixed approbation. 
Their execution merits, perhaps, in 
nearly equal degrees, censure and 
yraise. ‘The author seems to have 
adopted Goldsmith as his model, 
and in some instances to have caught 
his ease and sweetness. ‘The fol- 
lowing apostrophe (taken from the 

slave, the principal poem in this 
little volume) with a few verbal al- 
terations, would not have been un- 
worthy of the author of the Travel- 
ler. In anticipation of the blessings 
of the abolition of the slave trade, 
he exclaims, 


* © prospect bright, and heavenly fair, 

to see 

The white man quit his debt of charity ! 

O glorious boast for England! more di- 
vine 

Than all the laurels, which her brows 
entwine ! 

For Afric’s wrongs the pitying thought 
to feel, 

Her woes to solace, and her wounds to 
heal; 

To rear the peopled city’s tow’ring pile ; 

To bid in peace the shelter’d hamlet 
smile ; 

With plenty clothe the vale and moun- 
tain’s head; 

The decent joys of social life to spread ; 

To bind her sons in order’s golden chain ; 

To wake from heathen tongues the rap- 
t’rous strain 

Of praise and holy comfort; and abroad 

Spread the glad tidings of the Saviour 
God.” (p. 15.) 


The words “ divine” and “ feel” 
appear to have been inserted for 
the sake of the rhyme. The former 
is not in the same sense applicable 
to the substantives ‘* boast” and 
“ laurels,” nor are we sufficiently 
acute to perceive the exact mean- 
ing of feeling a thought. The fol- 
lowing passage displays more ener- 


* See Johnson’s Life of Waller. 








gy and descriptive talent. 
more correct. 


It is also 


** Ye cooling streams; ye waving palms 
that spread 

Your broad leaved umbrage o’er the cap- 

tive’s shed ; 

O hills, O valleys, and thou sacred well, 

Sweet to his lip as liquid honey, tell 

How sad along the melancholy air 

He breathed his groans in agony of 

prayer ; 

How oft he lifted to the conscious skies 

(Alas! he could no more) his burning 

eyes.”’ (p. 20.) 

No less do we approve the follow- 
ing contrast to the starting slumbers 
and compulsory toil, the civil non- 
entity, and the utter destitution of 
all religious advantages which mark 
the lot of the West Indian labourer, 
as he has been mockingly termed, 
with a view to confound his forlorn 
condition with that of our industri- 
OusS poor. 

‘¢ Not such the rest Britannia’s peasant 
knows, 

Whose willing labour leads to calm re- 

pose— 

Though few the pleasures of his humble 

cot, 

Though plain his fare, and toilsome be 

his lot, 

Yet blest in conscious liberty he lives ; 

Yet law secures the rights which nature 

gives; 

And still as breaking from the smiling 

east, 

Beams the glad day of consecrated rest, 

Religion wakes the fires that slumbering 


lie, 
Refines his heart, and lifts his soul on 
high.” (p. 28.) 


It is no more than justice to Mr, 
Mant and to his readers, to say 
that his description of the miseries 
both of the slave trade and of our 
system of colonial bondage is, as far 
as it goes, faithful to the originals, 
The Hoem, however, has, as we 
have already intimated, many de- 
fects. Such rhymes as flood, mood ; 


frown, own; laid, dead ; done, flown ; 


&e. &e. are Hoe Ree y We must 


regret also an unfortunate partiality 
for Alexandrines, which ovr author 
has gratified at the expence of his 
reader seyen times in a poem of 
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380 lines; as well asthe fifth recur- 
rence, W ithin t he same space, of the 
same metaphor. The tempents, the 
majestic floods, the shadowv clouds, 
and the fleets of Britain, all siveep 
in their turn; and to keep them ali 
in countenance, 


** Not with more sweepy sway, or more 
defo i 
O’er Afvic breaks the equinoctial storm.”’ 
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[Fen, 
But, notwithstanding theseand other 
such imperfections, we do not hesj- 
tate to express our hope that Mr. 
Mant will cultivate his poetical ta. 
lent, and continue to apply it ac- 
cording to the dictates of Christian 
charity. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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GREAT BRIT Capt. H. Wilson, wrecked on the Pelew 
Prrraninc for the Press :— A Fourth Vo- Istands, v vith ens gravings by A. W. Devis 7 
> FeiSte® Wisshusss : 
lume ot Reliques of Ancient I: nelish boelrys —A Journ: y from Lishor, through Spain 


by Dr. Percy, of St. John’s College, nephew 
to the Bishop of Dromore : —Volunies 
three and four of Bevor’s Anecdotes of Li- 
_— An i _— Poem, in Ten Books, 
eton, or Lil ren ey Resiored, 
grounded on vi ae st by Mr. NorTH- 
:—A History of  Warld, from the 
Alexander to gete of Augustus ; 
r Ages of Greece, 


ferature 
entitled Wask 


MORE 
Reign of 
comprehending the latt 
and the history of the Greek Kingdoms in 
Asia and Africa; with a Prediminary Sur- 
vey of Alevander’s Conquests, by Dr. 
:—A new edition of Mitrorn’s His- 
tory of revised and augmented ; 
with a Fourth Volume, entirely new:—4 
Treatise on Commercial Law ; by Mr. Do- 
NALDSON:—An Enquiry into the State of the 
Public Libraries of this Kingdom ; intend- 
ed to comprehend a short account of every 
Public Library, with Biographical Sketches 


GiLe 


LIES 
Greece, 


and Literary Observations; by Mr. G. 
DvyeER. 
In the Press :—4n Answer to STONE’s 


Sermon, by the Rev. Mr. NAnes:—dn Ac- 
count of North America; in 1 vol. 
with clezant engravings ; by Mr. Janson, 
an English gentieman long resident in that 
country: —Lectures on the Occurrences of the 
Passion Week ; in one small vol.; by the 
Rev. Dr. MANT:—TZ Travels in Holland, and 
up the Rhine as far as Ment: ; with nume- 
rous plates; by SirJonn Carr.—aA Trans- 
lation, in blank verse, of the Inferno of 
Dante; with Notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory ; by Mr. N. Howarp, of 
Plymouth :—A new edition, greatly im- 
proved,of CRUTWELL’s Gazetieer:—Awork 
on Practical Electricity and Galeinism ; by 


' 
4t0e, 


My. CuTHBERTSON:—4n Account of a 
Vevage round the World, in the Antelope, 


and Italy, to Naples, and thence to Smyrna 
and Constantincple ; by Myr. 
thor of Walks and Sketches at the 
Cape of Good Hope :”’—A new edition of 
Bryant’s Ancient Mythology. 

Mr. Krpp has collected all the scatter- 
ed remains of the eminent critic Ruuy- 
KPNIUS, and is about to publish them 
under the title of Opuscula Ruhnkeniana, 

The Subjects for the Chancellor’s Prizes, 
at Oxford, this year, are, for the Latin 
Verse, Plata Fluvius; for the English 
Essay, Duelling. 

The IHlulsean Prize for the present ycat 
is adjudged to the Rev. S. B. Vince, B. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, for 
an Essay on the tollowing Subject: The 
Propagation of Christianity not owing to 


SEMPLE, au- 
‘é 


Secondary Causes. 

The Trustees for the Hulsean Prize have 
given notice, that the premium of Forty 
Pounds will, this year, be given for the 
best Critical Essay on the Ninth Book of 
Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation of 
Moses. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize 
Poem, for the present year, is Zhe Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, That appointed by the 
Vice Chancellor for Sir W. Brown’s Me- 
dals, are, for the Odes, In Obitum Gulielm 
Pitt: for the Greek Epigrams, M:ye 
Bi SAcoy [AEYCo AAO. 

A Literary Society has been formed, for 
some time, on the plan of the African So- 
ciety, under the name of the PALESTINE 
ASSOCIATION. The object of this body ts 
to forward and assist Discoveries in the 
interior of Syria and Palestine, with an es- 
pecial reference to the illustration of the 
Scriptures. Mr. INMAN bas been nom!- 
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nated to prosecute the researches of the 
Association. ‘The attention of this tra- 
veller will be principally directed to the 
following objects : —Astrouomical, Geo- 
syaphical, and Topographical Observations 
ofevery kind:—Progress of Agriculture in 
allits parts :—An accurate Meteorological 
Journal: —A description of the culture and 
use of all the Natural Productions of Pa- 
:— To endeavour to trace the pro- 
cress of Moses and Joshua, in their opera- 
tiuns against the possessors of the Promised 
Land, and the subsequent distribution of 
the Tribes ; verifying the characteristic 
epithets given to the several countrics men- 
tioned in the Scriptures: and to coutinue 
the same observations throughout the whole 
of Palestine, with reference to the later 
periods of the Jewish History :—To make 
accurate drawings, plans, and sketches of 
the country ; and of such buildings as ap- 
pear to be of importance:—To form an 
ample collection of Inscriptions, Manu- 
scripts, Medals, and other valuable Mo- 
numents of Antiquity ; whether Hebrew, 
Phenician, Greek, or Roman :—To form 
an Estimate of the present population of 
Palestine ; with details of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants :—To 
trace the Vestiges of Ancient Cultivation 
inparts of the country uow desolate and 
unproductive :—To ascertain the weights ; 
and measures of Time, Distance, and Ca- 
pacity, in use among the Arabs, Turks, 
Christians of each denomination, and 
J ws: and the state of Trade and Manu- 
factures Within the limits of Palestine, and 
in its vicinity. The association consists, at 
present, of nearly one hundred Noblemen 
iid Gentiemen. Its committee are, the 
Rev. Dr. Hamitton, President; Earn 
or ABERDEEN, ‘l'reasurer; W. Nami c- 
ToN, Eisq. Secretary; Grorce BRownNe, 
bsg.3; Rev. W. Cocxsurn; and J, 
SPENCE SMITH, Esq. 

No, 65 of Nicuotson’s Journal of Phe- 
losophy contains a fall explanation, with 
plates, of the manner in which the experi- 
nent of the Invisible Girl, which has been 
somucha topic of conversation, was per- 
loomed, The account was first given, and 
the experiment exhibited, by Mr. Mit- 
LINGTON, in one of his Philosophical 
Lectures, last winter, in Chancery Lane. 
Your upright posts, anited by cross rails, 
form a hollow square: from the tops of 
‘hese pillars spring four strong bent brass 
vires, which converge together, and sus- 
Peid, from the point of convergence, a 
buliow copper ballof a foot in diameter: 
‘++ globe is supposed to contain the invi- 
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sible being, as the voice proceeds appa- 
rently from the intetior of it; and, to fa- 
vour this deception, it is equipped with 
four trumpcts, fixed into its sides horizon- 
tally, and each trumpet having its mouth 
opposite the middle of the upper cross rail 
in that side of the frame, from which it 
hangs about half an inch distant. Such is 
the whole apparatus that meets the eye. 
When a question is spoken into any one of 
the trumpets, an answer immediately pro- 
ceeds from them all; distinct, yet so dis- 
tant and feeble that it appears to proceed 
from a very diminutive being: the breath, 
while speaking, may be felt. ‘The whole 
experiment consists in a very trifling, but 
ingenious, addition to the old and well- 
known mechanism of the Speaking Bust ; 
which is formed of a tube from the mouth 
of a bust, leading to a confederate in an 
adjoining room, and another tube to the 
same place, ending in the ear of the fi- 
gure: by the last tube, a sound whispered 
into the ear of the bust is immediately car- 
ried to the confederate ; who instantly re- 
turns an answer by the other tube; ending 
in the mouth of the figure, which therefore 
seems to utter it. The Invisible Girl dif- 
fers in this one cireumstance, that an arti- 
ficial echo is produced by meaus of the 
trumpets ; and thus the sound no longer 
appears to proceed in its original di- 
rection, but is completely reversed. Any 
question asked into one of the trumpets is 
immediately reflected back to a very smali 
orifice concealed by mouldings in the rail 
opposite the centre of the trumpet. These 
orifices are the mouths of tubes, which 
communicate through the rails and one of 
the upright pillars with a confederate in an 
adjoining apartment ; whose answers along 
the same tubes will be distinctly heard by 
reflection of the sound at the mouths of 
the trumpets, but no where else ; and will 
seem to come precisely from the interior 
of the globe. 

Mr. Davy, inthe concluding Lecture of 
the First Part of his Course on Vegetable 
Cheinistry at the Royal Institution, pro- 
posed a new theory to account for Fairy 
Rings. They have, of late years, been 
generally supposed to be occasioned by 
the electric fluid. According, however, 
to the new theory, every fungus exhausts 
the ground on which it grows, so that no 
other can exist onthe same spot: it sheds 


its seed around ; and, on the second year, 
instead of a siugle fungus as a centre, a 
number arise in an exterior ring, round the 
spot where the individual stood: these 
exhaust the ground, on which they have 
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ayrived at perfection ; and, on the suc- 
ceeding year, the ring becomes still larger 
from the same principle of divergency. 
Mr. Davy acknowledged himself indebted 
to Dr. Wotraston for this ingenious 
theory. 

It has been lately recommended, that 
excepting the lancet employed in vacci- 
nation, all surgical instruments should be 
dipped in oil, at the moment when they 
are going to be used ; which will always 
diminish the pain of the patient. It is re- 
commended also to make all instruments 
of a blood heat, a little before the opera- 
tion. 

The Copleyan Medal has been adjudged, 
by the Royal Society, to T. A. Knicut, 
Esq. for his numerous discoveries in vege- 
table physiology. Sir Josera BAn«ks, the 
President, on presenting the medal, pro- 
nounced a discourse onthe pursuits.of Mr. 
Kk, whose labours have probably surpassed 
those of any other philosopher, in develop- 
ing the economy of vegetation and the 
laws of vegetable life. He referred to 
Mr. K.’s experiments, which go to prove 
that new and superior species of apples 
may be produced from seed; and that 
impregnating the pollen is found to be an 
advantageous substitute for grafting: and 
alluded to anew and valuable species of 
pear produced by Mr. K.; and to a new 
species of vine, which bears grapes, not 
only superior in flavour to others hitherto 
known, but which are capable of arriving 
at perfection, even in the most adverse 
seasons, in our climate. 

The Lonpon MEpnICcAL Society pro- 
pose to confer the Fothergillian Gold Me- 
dal, upon the authors of the best Essays, 
on the following subjects :-— 

Question for the year 1807:—‘* The 
best account of the epidemic fevers, which 
have prevailed at several times, in North 
America, Spain, and at Gibraltar, since 
the year 1793; and whether they are the 
same or different diseases ?” 

For 1808: —‘* What are the best methods 
of preventing and of curing epidemic dy- 
sentery °” 

For 1809 :—<* What are the criteria, by 
which epidemic disorders, that are not in- 
fectious, may be distinguished from those 
that are?” 

For 1810 :—** What are the qualities in 
the atmosphere most to be desired, under 
the various circumstances of pulmonary 
consumption ?”’ 

FRANCE. 

M. Ovtrver has lately presented to the 

National Lustitute an account of the Zopo- 





graphy of Persia ; in which he has de. 
scribed the chains of mountains, the 
courses of streams, and the productions 
peculiar to climate. Not more than g 
twentieth part of that extensive empire js 
cultivated in consequence of the great and 
prevailing drought. Entire provinces have 
not a single tree, except such as are plant. 
ed and watered by the hands of man. This 
evil is continually increasing by the de. 
struction of those canals whereby the 
water from the mountains was formerly 
conducted to the lands. 

M. Stone obtained a patent, in 1805, 
for ‘a Machine for joining the sides of 
segments of all flexible matters,” whieh 
he asserts will be particularly serviceable 
in preparing clothing for the army and 
navy. [tis supposed that one man wiildo 
as much work with this machine, as one 
hundred persons with the needle. 

M. Leror, who has made many success. 
ful experiments in agriculwure, advises to 
procure seed-grain always from a district 
south of that to be sown ; since it is a ge- 
nerai rule, he says, that the product of seed 
improves in going from south to north, 
but decreases in virtue in going from 
north to south. He recommends boiled 
carrots, as an excellent and cheap food for 
the fattening of pigs; and he adds, that, 
by steeping raw carrots in water to de- 
prive them of their acrid principle, then by 
boiling them and causing them to ferment, 
an ardent spirit may be extracted from 
them, more wholesome than brandy dis- 
tilled from rye. The Chinese method of 
preparing seeds previously to sowing them, 
though known for many years in Europe, 
has been hitherto unaccountably neglect- 
ed. M. Leroi has, at last, made trial of it ; 
and the great advantage which he experi- 
enced from it, will, it is hoped, induce 
others to follow his example. He mixed 
together equal parts of the dung of sheep, 

horses, and cows ; and of clayey earth 
from the rubbish of an old hovel. The whole 
was diluted with water; and then boiled, 
in order to kill the insects, and to deprive 
it of its putrefying quality. It was poured 
lukewarm on the seed-corn: a little slaked 
lime was then thrown over it ; and the 
grain was well stirred, till a coating of the 
mixture was formed on it. It was then 
laid under a large woollen covering 5 and, 
at the end of three days, it was consider: 
ably enlarged, and began to germinate. 
This wheat, thus prepared, was sown two 
months and a half after the usual time, 0" 
the 22d of December ; and one-fourth les* 
was used than the customary quantity. In 
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ix days after, it was visible above ground; 
and produced a fine crop in the beginning 
of August. Carrot seed was also prepared 
‘, a similar manner, with the addition of 
some soot ; and left, ina very humid state, 
wrapped in linen, in some manure that re- 
tained a mild heat internally: in six days 
the grain Was ready to germinate ; and 
was then mixed with ten times its quanti- 
ty of sandy earth, and sowed. In about 
ten jlavs the carrots appeared ; and cover- 
ed the ground so weil, that weeds did not 
shew They were thinned in 
tw months after ; and eleven large cart- 
loads were gathered from each acre in 43 


themselves. 


nuuths after sowing. 
NORTH AMERICA. 


The Physicians of America are almost 
unanimously of opinion that the Yellow 
Fever is not contagious ; but strictly en- 
demic, depending on circumstances of 
soil, on.collections of putrefying matters, 
and on other localities: and they have 
established, relative to this formidable dis- 
ease, the following conclusions, which are 
published in the Medical Repository of 
New York 1, That the Yellow Fever has 
appeared only in such towns as are popu- 
lous. 2. That the disorder begins on flat 
grounds, near docks. 3, That the upper 
and back parts of the towns, not thickly 
settled, are seldom aifected. 4. That the 


disorder begins after the hot weather com- 
mences, and continues as long as the 
weather remains hot. 5. That the disease 
is more mortal in dry seasons, accompa- 
nied with heat. 6. That in wet, cool sum- 
mers, the disease has scarcely appeared, 
7. That after a long drought and great 
heat, and when the disease had become 
more general and more mortal thon usual, 
a considerable rain (the air being tempe- 
rate) or a frost, restores health. 8. That 
there is no instance, wherein a patient, 
labouring under the disease and carried 
into the country, communicated the in- 
fection, 9. That a person in periect health, 
going from the country into the parts of a 
town afflicted with the disease, may con- 
tract the complaint and feel its efiects, im- 
mediately, or after he has returned to the 
country, although he has not seen a person 
under the fever. They consider the Yellow 
Fever to be the most violent kind of bilious 
fevers; which they suppose to be divided 
into four gradations: viz. The Intermit- 
tent, the Remittent, the True Bilicus, and 
the Yellow Fever. Yellow Fever, then, is 
a bilious fever of a higher degree ; and is 
produced by the same cause as other bi- 
lious fevers, but existing in an increased 
quantity, or by its being of a more delete- 
rious quality than what is requisite to pro- 
duce the lesser degrees of bilious fever. 
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MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


Tue forty-sixth Number of the Periodical 
Accounts of these Missions has lately been 
publishe d. It contains a letter from one 
of the the 


Indians, on the viver Habast, in Norra 


tissionaries among Delaware 
sume dis- 
tressing events which have befallen that 
mission. Of this letter, which is dated in 
April last, we shail lay an abstract before 


our reacers. 


AMERICA, giving an account of 


‘Since my last to you, our situation here 
bas become more precarious than ever; 
and mideed we bave beenin such perplexity 
and distress, that we have never before ex- 


pericnced any thing like it. Even now, 


while [am writing, Tam filled with grief 


the 


scenes we have been witnesses to. 


and terror, in the 


remembrance of 

6 In February last all the Indiaus in this 
distret were summoned by their teachers, 
or lying prophets, to the 
Woapikemikuak, to hear the foolish sto- 


asseminble on 


ries, fabricated by these emissariesof Satan, 
of pretended visions and revelations re- 
ceived from God, and to be instructed how 
to act in conformity to thein. Among these 
teachers was 2 Shawano Indian, an arch- 
impostor, Who gave out, that he was able 


to discover hidden mysteries. The Dela- 
ware tribe received him with great cordia- 
lity, and resolved to hold a grand council, 
in order to root out all witeheraft and po. 
son-mixing, and by fire to extort confessicn 
from all such as the Shawano shouid ac- 
cuse ; would not 
should be hewn in pieces with their war- 
hatcoets, and burnt. 


and whoever Conless, 
With a view to exe- 
cute their horrid purpose, the young Indi- 
ans got together, chose the most ferocious 
to be their leaders, deposed all the o! 
chiefs, aud guarded the whole Indian as: 
sembly, as if they were prisoners of wal 
especiaily the aged of both sexes, The 
venerable old chiet Vettepachsit was tie 
first Whom they accused of  possessin, 
potson, and of having destroyed many Ih. 
dians by his ait. When the poor eld man 
would not confess, they fastened bini with 
cords to two posts, and bowan to roast hi 


‘ 


atasilow fire. Durme the torture, be sac, 
that he kept poison in the house of out 
lidian brother Joshua, Nothing was more 
weicome to the [Indians than this accusa- 
tion, for they wished ty deprive us of the 
assistance of this tuan, Who was the only 


christian Tudian residing with us. They 


had frequently sent him invitations to a 


tend their heathenish festivities, but 
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His answer 


Id never accept of them. 


ee ‘You know that I ama believer in 
Pe true God, whose word we make known 
v wou; [thereiore can have no fellowship 
ry th you in your ked works. Do you 
< you please, bul icave me to serve the 
“uy peer ¥ ave 

ving God bis Auswel lispleased them 
IBUCils and on March loth, they Seutl seven 
wild Indiaus, with painted faces, tv our 


- } : : j + 
Hea:s Vv Vv 
€ y » . ‘ \\ at e) ain 
« ttlement, ANC t 6 JOSE “ J J 


i> . mie Cle 
, We were now fcit alone; toi flan- 
forces 
y. a baptized Indian woman, had some- 
WY » é “a j o 
Hime ago been prevailed on, by fear and 


4] 4 P “oD ] 2 
aperstition, to go to the Indian assembly. 
VP 


in this dilemma, we prayed fervently to 
the Lord, that he would have mercy upon 
us and our poor brother, Who was vow in 
The 
ry encourag- 
ing tous. When Joshua was presented to 
the old chief, he frankly confessed, that be 
had accused him merely to escape from 
Joshua was now pronounced 


the merciless hands of the savages. 
toxts of the day were also vet 
tu ats 7 


the torture. nates 
yt culty, yet they would not permit Hum 
to return, till the Shawano should arrive. 
The son of Belial arrived on the same day, 
and al! the Indians, of both sexes, were 
ordered by him to sit down in a large cir- 
cle, when he would declare who had poison 
The two old chiefs 
Tettepachsit and Hackinpomska were both 
accused of poison-mixing, and the former 
more particalarly charged with the un- 
timely death of many Indians. When the 
Casiening was asked abont Joshua, he in- 
deed declared, that he had no poison, but 
that he was possessed of an evil spirit, by 
which he was enabled to destroy 


in his possession. 


other 
Indians. This verdict was what they wished 
for 5 
cent people, aud watched them strictly, as 
We knew nothing 
o! these horrible events until the evening of 
the 16th, when a message was brought, 


they now seized all these poor inno- 


condemned ertmatnals. 


that the savages had burnt an old woman 
alive, called Caritas, Who was baptized by 
the Brethren in former times; and also that 
our poor Joshua was kept close prisoner. 
Words are not able to express our horror 
nd vrief on hearing this account, On the 
Tth, our distress and fear Conceriuing the 
fite of our poor Joshua rose still higher, 


We were stunned with horror,when on that 


2 
| 


day we saw ten of the most savage Indians, 
with faces painted blaek, arrive in our set- 
tlement, conducting poor old Tettepachsit. 
after, these murderous wretches 
kindled a large fire close to our place, and, 
having given the aged chief a blow on the 
head with a war-hatchet, they threw him 


SOOR 
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alive into the flames, and diverted them- 
selves with the miserable cries and con- 
vulsions of the poor dying man. The flames 
communicated to the grass and wood near 
the settlement, by which all our dwellings 
Were tilled with smoke. How shall we 
deseribe our feelings! we considered our- 
selves in the midst of a gang of murderers, 
without the least human help: <bove all, the 
probable fate of our dear Joshua torment- 
ed ow minds. After the commission of 
this most horrid murder, the savages came 
boldly into our house, boasted of their atro- 
cious deed, and, assuming a hypocritical 
inien, demanded bread and tobacco, whieh 
we were obliged to give them. We took 
courage to ask them, what would be 


the 
fate of our poor Joshua. 


They inmedi- 
atery began to accuse him of their supers 
stitions, saying, that he understood the 
black art, and could destroy the Indians, 
his faith in our doctrines being a mere pre- 
tence, We endeavoured, indeed, to con- 
Vince them of the untruth of these asser~ 
tions, but all in vain. They, however, 
pretended to set our minds at ease, by 
saying, that they should not kill him. We 
therefore charged them to tell their cap- 
tains, that they ought well to consider what 
they were doing; that Joshua had long 
been a believer, and never had any concera 
with the things of which they accused hina, 
as he was a servant of God, and had re- 
nounced the devil and all his works; that 
he was also of the Mahikan tribe, and no 
Delaware, and bad accompanicd us as ine 
terpreter. We therefore requested, that 
they would immediately release him, for 
we should consider all they did unto him, 
as done unto ourselves, &c. On this ocea- 
sion was made manifest the hypocrisy of 
these savages ; for though they knew, that 
Joshua was to be murdered that very day, 
they promised to deliver our words to the 
captains. As soon as we were left alonc,we 
all burst into loud weeping, and, falling on 
our knees before our Lord and Saviour, we 
cried for help and strength, and fer re. 
signation to his divine will, We com- 
mended ourselves and our poor Joshua to 
His protection, and our souls into His 
hands, that if he thought fit to permit this 
our brother and ourselves to become a prey 
to the fury of the savages, He would sup- 
port us by His almighty grace, that we 
might praise Him, and remain faithful to 
Hlim, even in torments and death. None 
of us can or will ever forget what our sens 


sations were on this awful occasion. Now 


though we had becn informed, that the sa. 
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vages suspected us and all teachers of the 
believing Indians; that, as soon as Indians 
are converted, we require them to deliver 
up their poison, and keep it for the purpose 
of making those Indians sick, who will not 
do as we direct them, or even of killing 
them ; and we did not know to what lengths 
the devil might instigate them to carry 
their fury; yet we felt constrained to go 
to their assembly, and try what we could 
yet do for the preservation of our dear 
Joshua, or at least give him comfort and 
advice, should we even suffer for it. But 
as my wife and children could not be left 
alone in so dreadful a situation, Brother 
Luckenbach took courage to go alone; but 
he had hardly proceeded half way, before 
he met an Indian, who informed him, that 
Joshua had become a victim to their cruel- 
ty on the foregoing day. They gave him 
two cuts in his head with a hatchet, and 
then threw him into the fire. With these 
dreadful tidings brother Luckenbach re- 
turned to usin the afternoon. This was 
the heaviest stroke we had yet met with. 
Dread and terror took from us all power of 
speech and reflection, and we could do 
nothing but utter cries of lamentation and 
woe. Having recovered ourselves in some 
measure, Our first thought was to sell all our 
goods, and to fly towards Goshen; but on 
a sudden, the weather turning very cold, 
we were prevented from departing so soon 
as first Some days after, we 
were informed, that Joshua had spoken a 
great deal, at the place where he was mur- 
dered, inalan.uage not understood by the 
Indians ; which led us to suppose, that he 
had directed his prayers tothe Lord in the 
German language, which he spoke well, 


intended. 


When the savages foretd hin from us, he 
was in a very comfortable state of mind, 
and seemed well prepared to meet his Sa- 
In the fol- 
lowing days, more Indians were accused, 
and shared the same fate. 

«© We do not doubt, dear Brethren, but 
you willsympath'se with our most distress- 
ing situation. We spend our days in dread 
and terror, by which our strength of mind 
and body is immpaired,nor do we know which 
way toturn. My poor wife is much to be 
pitied, as her mind has received such a 
shock by the horrible events that have 
happened here, that she his no rest day 
nor night, and [ am greatly alarmed for 
the consequences. 


viour as areconciled sinner. 


We have, however, 
resolved to remain here, till we receive an 
answer from you respecting our future 
proceedings, though we conceive ourselves 
in the most imminent danger, All the old 
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chicfs have been murdered, and the Sa 
vages have informed us, that the promises 
made formerly by them respecting our 
abode here, are no longer binding, The 
majority carries every measure Proposed. 
but the majority are sworn enemies to a 
and the gospel, and openly declare, that 
whoever is baptized by us, makes a cove. 
nant with the devil. We have, conte. 
quently, to expect no protection from 
them, but every malicious persecutor may 
do with us what he pleases. In hopes of 
soon receiving your answer, we comment 
ourselves to your compassion and love, and 
to the prayers of all our Brethren and g 
ters and friends, that in this dangeroys 
distressing situation, the Lord our S: 


Saviour 
would comfort and strengthen us, and ¢ 


org 
vnto us His peace, even in the ie a 
tribulation.” 

From the Diary of the Mission establish. 
ed among the negro slaves at Paramurj)s 
in the colony of Surinam, in Sours ine. 
RICA, We extract a few passages, 

“© Ist Jan. 1805. At noon the boat 
sent by our Brethren to Bambey,” (where 
there is a mission amoung the tree ne. 
groes) “arrived. We were glad to hear 
that Brother Mehr and-hbis wife had spent 
a blessed Christmas with their free-» gro 
congregation. 

** On the 6th, being Epiphany, we called 
to mind,with thanks to God, the rich bless. 
ings conferred on the labours of our Bre- 
thren in so many heathen countries, grant. 


ise 


and 


ing the word of the cross, preached by 
them in simplicity, to be the power of God 
to melt the hard hearts of the Geutiles, 
and bring them to the saving knowledge of 
their crucificd Redeemer. ” 

On the 20th, we had a conference with 
the chapel-servants and assistants, and 
admonished them to be willing and active 
in their respective cmployments, and to do 
their service, as unto the Lord, They all 
declared, that they considered it as a great 
favour conferred upon them, when they 
were called upon to serve the Lord and his 
people. <A certain number ofnegroes were 
also appointed as bearers at funerals. [/¢ 
must be observed, that in the performing of 
the several offices given to the christian ne- 
groes, regard is also had to their services in 
the field, that nothing may interfere with the 
duty they owe to their masters.| In the af- 
ternoon was the burial of the negro Jonas 
Fortuin, who departed in full reliance upon 
the merits and mercy of our Saviour.” 

“On the 10th of February, being oui 
monthly prayer day, after a discourse 01 
the words of our Lord, John iii. 16, four adul’ 
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necroes, and one child were baptized. The 
Lord laid a special blessing on this trans- 
action, and all present were much moved, 
In the evening a young woman, who had 
been baptized as a child, was received as 
a member of the congregation. We closed 
the day with prayer and thanksgiving to 
God our Saviour, for all the mercy be- 
stowed upon us and our people on this oc- 
casion.” 

“ On the 24th, in the forenoon’s preach- 
ing, Brother Buechner spoke upon Luke 
xviii. 31, and then in fervent prayer en- 
treated the Lord to grant a special bless- 
ing to the contemplation of his sufferings 
and death, during the season of Lent, upon 
which we now enter, that our hearts may 
be anew awakened thereby, and _ all offer 
ow'selves up unto him, who gave Himself 
for us, that we might die unto sin and live 
unto God.” 

«“ March 4th, one of our baptized ne- 
croes, Mary Perle, departed this life, humbly 
relying on the merits of her Redeemer. 
She had a white man for her husband, and 
both he and their mulatto daughters, led 
by his example, treated her with great 
contempt, but could not prevent her from 
seeking the means of salvation. She was a 
woman of slow capacity, and did not easi- 
ly comprehend or learn what was taught 
her, but she had a heart cleaving to the 
Lord, whom she knew as her Saviour. This 
was particularly evident some time ago, 
when, in consequence of an accusation 
against her, which however turned out to 
be false, she was in danger of being ex- 
cluded from the congregation. During her 
last illness, her mind was remarkably se- 
rene ; she longed to depart and be with 
Christ, and spoke with Sister Borck in the 
most satisfactory manner concerning the 
state of her soul. In these days, we spoke 
with the new people, and were encouraged 
by evident traces of the work of God’s Spi- 
rit in their souls. 

‘* On the 9th, the widow Anna Theresa, 
2communicant, departed this life. She 
was very old, and almost quite blind ; and 
having, 7n this helpless condition, been dis- 
charged by her owner, another communi- 
cant took her out of compassion into her 
house, where she was supported by some 
small giftsout of our poor’s box, and the cha- 
ritable donations of our negrees. She was 
baptized in 1793, by Brother Haydt, be- 
came a communicant in the year follow- 
ing, and having truly found peace with 
God, by faith in Jesus Christ, she received 
grace to cleave to Him uninterruptediy, as 
her Redeemer, and foved Him with ber 





whole soul. When sometimes, burdened 
as she was with external misery and old 
age, she felt her patience tried, she turned 
in prayer unto Him, and always expe- 
rienced new comfort and encouragement. 
Whenever any one spoke with her of spi- 
ritual things, she expressed herself in 
the most feeling, humble, and grateful 
manner, concerning her election of grace, 
rejoicing, that it had pleased God to choose 
her out of her large family, and teach her 
the way of salvation, through the blood 
of Jesus. Whenever she thought of her poor 
forsaken family, from whom she had been 
separated in Guinea, she wept bitterly. Af- 
ter much bodily suffering, she wasreleased, 
and obtained the only desire of her heart, 
to depart as a reconciled sinner to her 
Lord and Redeemer. 

**On the 10th, being prayer-day, after 
a sermon on Matthew xv. 21—28, a negro 
man was baptized into the death of Jesus, 
and four persons were added to the class 
of candidates for baptism. In the after- 
noon the baptized children met, and were 
encouraged, in a suitable discourse, to give 
their hearts to our Saviour, We concluded 
this day with prayer and supplication for 
ourselves and the whole church of God on 
earth.” 

We proceed to give a few extracts from 
the Diary of the Mission among the Hoi- 
tentots at Bavians Klooff, near the Cape of 
Good Hope, from December 1804 to Octo- 
ber 1805, 

‘* One of the Missionaries wives hap- 
pening to pass by a Hottentot kraal, 
was desired to step in, and found an un- 
baptized woman dangereusly ill, The 
patient addressed her thus: ‘Here I 
lie, sorely chastized by God, as I in- 
deed deserve. JT have often heard what 
is good, and what is evil, but I have 
refused to listen, and stopped my ears 
against it. But now [ tremble and de- 
spair, when I think of death, for I can 
expect nothing but eternal misery.’ She 
was encouraged, to thank God, that He 
had revealed toher her lost state by nature, 
and given her time to repent, and seek 
her soul’s salvation; and that now was 
the acceptable day, in which she should 
turn to her Redeemer, Jesus Christ, with 
whom she would find, that where sin had 
abounded, grace mignt much more abound. 
The poor sick woman was greatly com- 
forted by this good news, was afterwards 
frequently visited by us, and we hope, 
received mercy. 

‘One of the Missionaries visited a poor 
widow, who was past recovery, and as 
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she confessed that she was terribly afraid 
to die, exhorted her to turn simply to 
Jesus, with all her sins; for with Him 
alone, she would tind rest unto her soul. 
Late in the evening, she sent to beg 
another visit, and addressed the Mission- 


ary thus: ‘{ bave thought much on your 


words, and must confess, that I have 
heard the gospel preached by you for 
many years, but have been indifferent 
about it. Now L feel great remorse on 
that account, and am afraid to appear 


mn the of God.’ The Mission- 
ary exhorted her, to place all her trust 
for pardon and acceptance upon the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus, which cried for mer- 
stretched 


presence 


ey for her also; wpon which she 
out her hand, to express her 
for his After some 
change took place ; she lost her recollec- 


gratitude 
advice, hours, a 
tion and died before morning. 

‘© Qn Christmas-day, a great number 
of Hottentot strangers and black slaves 
were present. On new year’s eve we had 
an unusual number of visitors, and many 
of our next neighbours, who had never 
been here before, came with them. The 
concourse of people, of various descrip- 
tions, was very great; notwithstanding 
which, the greatest order and silence pre- 
vailed, both in the settlement and at the 
ehureh, 

‘¢ During the year 1804, fourteen adults 
and fifteen children were baptized; nine 
persons were admitted partakers of the 
f.ord’s Supper; and thirteen baptized Hot- 
tentots departed this life. ‘The congrega- 
tion conststs, at the close of the year 
1804, 
94 are cominunicants ; 


of 245 baptized adults, of whom 
129 baptized chil- 
dren, and 99 candidates for baptism ; in 
all, of 473 persons, Besides these, the 
nuinber of inhabitants dwelling here, in 
217 houses, amounts, to 186 men, 506 
women, 60 children ; mn all, to 1095 per- 
sons, exclusive of the Missionaries and 
their families.” 

“* January 6th, 1805, being Epiphany, it 
was celebrated m the usual way; and in 
the afternoon, adults and three 
children were baptized. A sick person 
had received baptism this morning early, 
at his own house. In the evening-meeting 
we commended to the Lord, in fervent 
prayer, all our congregations gathered 
from among the heathen, with allthe Mis- 
sionaries employed tn thei, including the 


seven 


whole work of God on earth, entreating 
Him, that He would promote and establish 
it, in every quarter of the globe. 

“On the 7th, a widow departed this 
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life, after a tedious illness, Though she 
suflered much pain, she was always found 
perfectly resigned to the will of God, 
putting her whole trust in our Saviour, 
Whom she believed in, and loved in the 
days of her health. Her steady and truly 
christian walk and conversation had gained 
for her the love and esteem of old and 
young throughout the whole settlement, 

‘*She was followed, on the 8th, by a 
girl of seven years old, who had always 
She was remark. 
ably patient and loving during her Jag 
illness, which was a consumption, In the 
last days of her life, she rejoiced greatly 
at the prospect of departing this life. 
The day before her decease, she sent for 
all her litthe companions and playmates, 
took an aflectionate leave of them, tell- 
ing them, that she should soon appear 
in the presence of ow Saviour, where 
she should see all those who had de. 
partedin the faith. ‘Ohow [ do rejoice) 
said she, I now want nothing more in 
this worid; I only want the blood and 
righteousness of Christ’.” 

*©On the 19th March, a Hottentot sister 
departed this life, who was beloved and 
esteemed by every body, on account of 
her humble walk with God, and her exem- 
plary and loving conversation with all men, 
On her death-bed, she expressed cheerful 
resignation to the will of God, and the 
declarations she made of her faith and 
hope greatly edified all who visited her.” 

“On the 5th May, an aged, infirm 


been an ailing child. 


Hottentot Brother, called Simeon, de- 
parted tits life. We have frequently 


mentioned his name in our reports. He 
was always carried to chureh in a chai, 
and never missed a meeting, till confined 
by bis last illness. We visited him fre- 
quently, and found him always very grate- 
ful for the attention shown to him. In 
the last hours of his life, he evinced the 
most lively joy at the near prospect of 
seeing his Redeemer face to face.” 

‘15th June, we spoke with all our com- 
municants individually ; to the praise’ ot 
our Saviour, we found most of them in 2 
state of mind, which proved their faith 
and love to Him, and their dependence 
ou him for every good. In all we could 
Giscover an earnest desire to live unto 
Him, and be delivered from the power ot 
sin.” 

“ August 3. Four of our people went 
to-day to hunt wild-boars, but saw pone, 
They experienced, in a singular manner, 
the gracious preservation of God, One 
ef them espying a buntebock (a species 
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a ik to take aim. Just as he was 
coing to fire, the buntebock began to run, 
At that moment, a tiger sprung out of the 
thicket, and seized the poor fugitive. The 
Hottentot jumped up, fired, and pursued 
the tiger, who, quitting the buntebock, 
ieft it an easy prey to the Hottentot, and 
fled into the wood. This is quite contrary 
to the custom of these savage animals, 
who generally, if not shot dead imme- 
diately, turn about and attack the bunts- 
man, springing at his face with the agility 
of a cat, and soon destroying him. This 
makes even the most expert marksman 
hesitate before he fires at a tiger, lest he 
should not kill him at the first shot. Not 
long ago, a white man, in our neighbour- 
hood, was seized by one of these animals, 
not far from his own house, and thrown 
down. His wife, secing it, rai with an 
assagay, or Hottentot spear, and killed 
the tiger upon the body of her husband. 
But the poor man was so much torn by the 
wild beast, that he died two days after, 
Another of the above-mentioned four Hot- 
tentots, running after a buntebeck, with 
his gun cocked, it went off unawares, but 
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of antelope), was crawling towards it, 
in their usual way, dragging his gun after 
till he could get near enough, un- 
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without doing any damage. They all 
came home very thankful to God tor the 
preservation of their lives.” 

“In the Danish West India Islands, in the 
year 1805, 207 adult negroes were added 
to the Church by baptism. The number 
of negroes belonging to the six settlements 
of the brethren in these islands, viz. St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
10,557.” 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION, 

In the Cavan Militia, a school is"esta- 
blished for the education of soldiers sons. 
They are taught to read and write, and 
the common rules of arithmetic. They 
are instructed in the principles of the 
christian religion and duties of morality, 
are paraded with the men every Sunday, 
and march with them to their respective 
places of worship. On Saturday the 
master prepares the boys for examination, 
and any officer who chooses to attend, may 
examine them. The expence is defrayed 
by a monthly subscription of the officers, 
viz. Field Officers, 8s, per month; Cap- 
tains 6s, Lieutenants 3s. and Ensigius 2s. 
With this slender fund, 40 boys are edu- 
cated, and with the exception of shoes 
and shirts, clothed. A similar school is 
established in the Tipperary Militia, 


Jan, was 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


a — 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 


We stated at the close of our last number, 
hat rumours were afloat of a decisive vic- 
tory having been obtained by the Russians 
over the French in Poland. These ru- 
mours, however, have since been found to 
have had but a very slight foundation. A 
considerable part of the hostile armies 
indcved appears to have been engaged on 
the 26th of December. 
the victory. 


Both sides claim 
But even the Russian state- 
ment goes no farther than to say that Bo- 
haparte, who commanded in person on the 
occasion, was baffled in the particular ob- 
ject which he had in view in making the at- 
tack, and which seems to have been to pe- 
netrate the Russian lines, in order to destroy 
some depots in their rear. His loss is 
stated to have been 5000 men. Notwith- 
standing this advantage, however, if ad- 
Yantage it was, the Russians were forced 
to retreat, as is said, for want of provi- 
sions ; but we may conclude that the 
French army must either have sustained 
a considerable check, or have beenin creat 
want of supplies since they did not attempt 


to molest the Russians in their retreat. The 
French accounts state the roads to have 
been quite impassable for cannon, and the 
weather to have been such as to render it 
necessary to go into winter quarters. This 
is doubtless a suspicious pretence; yet we 
have no idea that any events which have 
taken place in Poland are of such a nature 
as to give a new turnto the hopes and 
fears which have been entertained re- 
specting the issue of the present contest. 
The reports of Russian victories, which 
have pervaded the Contimenut as well as 
this country, seem to have led to the ma- 
nifestation, in diferent parts of Germany, 
of a greatimpatience of the French yoke. 
Partial insurrections have taken place in 
Hesse and Fulda, and every where there has 
appeared an eagerness to give credence to 
accounts which awakened the hope of deti- 
verance, Indeed it is not impossible that 
currency may have been given to these re- 
ports by the French themselves, ta order 
to ascertain the temper of their new sub- 
jects. Whatever truth 


there may be in 


this conjecture, it is certain that the fee! 
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ings with which the rumour of Bonaparte’s 
defeat was received in Germany affords a 
strong proof that he is not viewed there in 
that character of a deliverer, which his 
bulletins represent him to have obtained. 
To repress these feelings, proclamations 
were issued by the French commanders in 
different parts of Germany, of which the 
following is a specimen. ‘* False reports 
are in cireulation. It is every where ru- 
moured with confidence, that the French 
ariny has been defeated on the banks of 
the Vistula. Trust not these rumours. 
The authors of them are your enemies, I 
declare that! shall order every person con- 
victed of circulating them to be arrested 
and delivered to a military commission. 
Do you not know that Bonaparte is there 
with his Invincibles ?” 
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Breslaw is stated to have at last surrens 
dered, and the French threaten to proceed 
forthwith to the siege of Colberg, Kosel, 
Dantzic, and Schweidnitz. The p rench 
General Victor, who was Proceeding ty 
*‘ besiege and take” the first of these 
places, has himself been taken prisoner | 
some Prussian troops. 

The French have entered Swedish Pomp. 
rania, and it is supposed that a sevious a+, 
tempt will be made on Stralsund. 

The French bulletins state, we know no} 
with what truth, that the Porte had declare 
ed war against Russia, 

The Prince of Peace has been appointe 
High Admiral of Spain, with extraord) nary 
powers, and with the title of His Serene 
Highness. This elevation he is said to ows 
to French influence. 








GREAT 1 


IRITAIN., 


na ee 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


It was our intention to have given a full 
ecount of the parliamentary proceedings 
of the present month, which have em- 
braced several very important measures 5 
obliged to defer the execution 
purpose. ‘The measures to which 
we allude are ; 1. The new plan of finance 
proposed by Lord Henry Petty, a plan in 
every potnt of view consolatory, inasmuch 
as it relieves the country at the present 
moment from the burden of additional tax- 
ation, and promises a very speedy reduc- 
tion of any additional debts, which the 
war may force us to contract. 2nd. 
appointment ofa committee of the House 
of Commons for what farther 
saving may accrue to the public from the 


but we are 


of our 


. 
ac 


enquiring 
suppression of unnecessary offices. ord. 
The amelioration of the judicial system of 


Seotland. 4th. The improvement of the 


state of the Scoteh clergy. 3th. The al- 
tering of the law as it respects real estates, 


so far as to make that species of property 
liable for the debts of the proprietor, after 
his de ume _ onable 

justice, prop Romi 6th. 
{he amelioration of the poor laws, proposed 
by Mr. Whitbread, on a plan which does 
y to his head and heart. Into 
these diilerent measures 
it is at present to In 
our next, we trust we shall be able to gra- 
tify readers with a concise view of 
them. We reserve the subject of the Slave 
Trade to the close of our number, in the 


a measure of 
sed by Sir >, 


Cease 5 
liy. 


equal honou 
the particulars of 
impossible enter. 


our 


hope that we may yet be able to report 
the decision of the House of Commous as 
well as of the House of Lords on tha: 
great question. 

Au order of council has been issued, con- 
taining the apportionment to the differet 
counties of the 200,000 men to be exey- 
cised under the Training Act, and direct. 
ingthe Lords Lieutenants to carry that act 
into execution forthwith. The intermedi- 
ate time since ti.e passing of the act hes 
been employed in obtaining the requisite 
returns of the number lable to serve unde; 
it. The whole number, exclusive of Vo- 
lunteers and Militia, is 820,420. We sin- 
cerely hope, that some still more efficaci- 
ous plan oi national defence will be devised 
in the course of the present session. 

The third report of the commissioners of 
military euquiry has brought to light a va- 
riety of instances of peculation on the part 
of persons who had contracted for the sup- 
ply of the different military departments. 
The person chiefly implicated appears to 
be Mr. Alexander Davidson, who was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Ordnance, when 
the late change took place in the 
tration of the couniry. Since these mat- 
ters have been brought to light, he b he en 
deprived of his office, and a pa:ticular m- 
vestigation has been instituted with a viel 
to his legal prosecution. 


acminis- 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The capture of the Dutch settlement of 
Curacoa, on the coast of South America, 











1807. | 
was effected on the Ist of January last by 
four frigates, under the command of Cap- 
tain Brisbane, notwithstanding the harbour 
was powerfully fortified both by strong 
forts and batteries aud by ships of war. 
These were all attacked and taken by 
storm in the course of about an hour, with 
the loss on our side of three seamen killed 
and fourteen wounded. The harbour is stat- 
edto be one of the finest in the world, yet 
so difficult of access as to admit of the en- 
trance of only one vesselat atime. The 
population is estimated at 50,000. Two 
Dutch frigates were taken in the harbour, 
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Sir Home Popham, who was superseded 
in his naval command at Buenos Ayres, 
and has since returned to this country, has 
been put under arrest, in order to take his 
trial before a Court Martial for his con- 
duct in the unauthorized and unfortunate 
expedition to that place. 

A most tremendous storm took place on 
the cyening of the 17th instant, by which 
much damage has been done to the ship- 
ping in the Channel and elsewhere. 

[ourteen or fifteen privateers or vessels 
of war have been taken from the enemy, 
during the preset month. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREPERMENTS. 
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Rey. Henry Fitzroy, (commonly called 
ford Henry Fitzroy) M. A.to bea preben- 
dary of the collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, vice the Rev. Sir Richard 
Cope, bart. D. D. deceased. 

Rev. Henry-William Champneys, M.A. 
presented to the vicarage of Welton, co. 
York, vice Rev. Nicholas Simon, resigned. 

Rev. Mr. Ramsden, fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, appointed, by the 
Bishop of Landaff, his deputy professor of 
Divinity in that University, vce Dr. Barlow 
Seale, resigned. 

Rev. B. Lumley, Dalby R. co. York, vice 
Thomas Lumley, dec. 

Rev. W. Gilpin, Church-Pulverbatch R. 
co. Salop. 

Rev. Robert Porten Beachcroft, M. A. 
Blunham R. co. Bedford, vice Lawry, dec. 

tev. George Swayne, vicar of Puckle- 
church, co. Gloucester, Dirham R. in the 
same county. 

tev. W. Mavor, LL. D. vicar of Hurley, 
Berks, Stonesfield R. co. Oxford. 

Rey. James-Thomas Hand, rector of 
Cheveley, Ousden R. co. Suflolk, vice 
Adains, dee. 

Rev. Benjamnin Richardson, Egton and 
Glaisdale perpetual curacies, co. York, 
vice Robinson, dec. 

‘ev. J. M. George Lefroy, Compton R. 
Surrey, with Ashe R. Haunts. 

Rey. Whitfield Curties, M. A. Burwash 
R. co. Sussex, 

Rev. Thomas Marshall, M. A. Osmo- 
therley V. in the diocese of York. 

Rev. Edward Hulton, vicar of Nether 
Wallop, Hants, Mundesley and Gaywood 
RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Boyeatt, rector of Wheatacre- 
Burgh, Beeston St. Andrew R. in the dio- 
cese of Norwich. 
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Rey. C. H. Wollaston, M. A. East Dere- 
ham V. Norfolk, 

Rev. Jobn Luxmore, D. D. dean of 
Gloucester, rector of St. Georse the Mar- 
tyr, Queen-square, Kc. St. Andrew R. on 
Holborn-lill, vice Barton, dec. 

Rev. John Leigh Bennett, M. A. Lech- 
lade V. co. Gloucester. 

tev. W. Hocken, jun. M. A. rector of 
St. Mewan, co. Cornwall, Llantagloss by 
Fowey V, inthe same county. 

Rev. George Birch, curate of Wybun- 
bury, near Nantwich, in Cheshire, Great 
Woolstone R. Bucks, 

Rev. John Dymoke, rector of Serivelsby, 
co. Lincoln, Sancte Crucis prebend, in 
Lincoln cathedral, vce Craster, dec. 

Rey. B. Pope, B. A. appointed chaplain 
of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Vye, b. D. fellow of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, Wotten V. Notts, pro tem- 
pore, until the contest between him and 
the Rey. John Lea Heyes, another fellow 
of that college, in regard to their respec- 
tive right to the living, is determined by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. John Lea Heyes, B. D. Merton V. 
co. Oxford, vice Hart, resigned. 

tev. Thomas Henry Cave_Orme, S. C. L. 
of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, South Scarle 
V. near Newark, Notts. 

Rev. Tho. Jee, lecturer of Wethersfield, 
Essex, Thaxted V. in the same County, vire 
Maynard, dec. 

Rey. Archdeacon Young, of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, Hillborough R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Manby, M. A. Lancaster V. 
vice White, dec. 

Rey. James Stuart Mackenzie, M. A. 
Quiddenhain R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Constantine Cooke, Swilland V. 
co. Suffolk, 
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Rev. Evelyn Levett Sutton, Halden R. 
in Kent, and St. Alphage and St. Mary 
Northgate R. in Canterbury. 


Rev. David Jones, Kilgerran R. co. 
Pembroke. 
Rev. Charles-Robert Marshall, B. D. 


Exning V. near Newmarket. 
Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, chancellor of 
the cathedral Ferns, &c. Kilglass KR. 
‘ce Warburton, resi 
(lon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, second 
son of Lord Walsingham, Fawley R. Hants, 
ce Drammond, dec. 
Rev. John Martin Butt, M. 


of 


ened. 


A. Oddingley 


R. co. Worcester, vice Parker, dec. 
Rev. Montague Peuntogton, M.A.North- 
bourn eum Shoulden V. co. Kent, cece 


dec. 
Frederick Valentine Le Grice, 
perpetual curacy, 


Barker, 
Rev. 


7ance 


Pen- 
Cornwall, cece 
Corryington, resigned, 

Rev. John Norcross, M. A 
oO. Norfolk. 

tev. G. Boldero, LD. 


o. Norfolk. 


Saxthorpe V. 


A. Ixworth euracy, 
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Fry. 


Rey. J. Watson, M. A, rector of Mistley, 
Rad winter V. 

Rev. William Preston, jun. 
and Whenby V. co. York. 

Kev. Win. Ralfe, Maulden R. co. Bedford. 
. H, Franklin, B. A. Barford R, ey, 


Essex. 


sulmer R, 


tev 

Norfolk. 
DISPENSATIONS, 

tev. Cooper Willyams, M. A. of Ex ‘ning, 
to hold Kingston R. with Stourmouth p. 
both co. Kent. 

Rev. W. Hett, M. A. prebendary of 
Lineoln, to hold Mavis-Enderby R, with 
Thorpe-on-the-Hill R. both co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Scott, to hold Broughton p, 
co. Oxford, with Willersley R. co. Gloue, 

Rev. T.Welles, D. D. to hold Badewort), 
living (and the chapel of Shurdington an- 
nexed), with Prestbury V. co. Gloucester, 

tev. John Hughes, M. A. to hold Noyt/ 
Tidworth R. co. Wilts, with Fifield R. ¢; 
Southampton. 

Rey. H. Quartley, M. A. to hold Wickey, 
R. co. Northampton, with Woolverton \, 
co. Bucks. 
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CHARACTER OF MR. FOX. power, he looks about for instances 


(Continued from p. 71.) 


We have shewn that Mr. Fox en- 
tertained, even up to the end of the 
vear 1792, a favourable opimion of 
the French Revolution, that he dif- 
fered widely from his political 
friend Mr. Burke epan this sub- 
ject, taking part with Dr. Price and 
other enthusiastic admirers of the 
French proceedings ; and that he 
lent some comntemamece | 9 those doc- 
trines of the Rights of Man which 
now began to be promuls: ited as 
the political ereed of the French 
people. 

It may be useful here to consider 
some ot the predisp OsiNg causes 
may have led the mind of 
Mir. Fox to form the judgment in 


{ lif? 
psa. 
- 


which 


In the first place he had been 
now for about twenty vears in hos- 
tility to government. A feauer of 


opposition naturally attaches him- 
se Ito ren popular part OF Our Con- 
itution. Employed in arraigning 
ie conduct of the men who are in 


te 


3 
th, 


of abused authority, he reiterates 
his complaints with continually en- 
creasing vehemence, and when he 
has been long exercised in this un- 
successful warfare, confounding in 
some degree the injustice supposed 
to be done to himself by his excle- 
sion from office, with the alleged 
injuries to others, his mind grows 
warm with the hatred of oppres- 
sion, and the great passion of his 


heart seems to be the love of |- 
berty. Under our happy const: 
tution, however, this zeal on the 


side of freedom is by no means un- 
controlled. The English oppos 
tionist has to contend, face to face, 
with the servants of the crown, 
who assert the necessity of combin- 
ing liberty with order, and conti- 
nually remind him that the prero 
gative s Of oe King are some of the 
for the freedom of out 
constttin, and are a part there 
fore of the privileges of the people. 
ile she more or less anticipates the 
time of his own advancement tv 
powcr, and is fearful of promulgating 


Sé ec curity eS 








607.) 
denen to which it will be incon- 
-enient to adhere when he shall be 
-nvested with ministerial authority. 
Thus each party, generally spe yi 
ing, preserves certain bounds, and | 
is perhaps on the whole Reccable, 
shat there should be these advocates 
hin the parliame nt, both for the 
monarchieal, and for the popular 
part of our constitution, 
Mr. Fox, however, united with 
that zeal for liberty which twenty 
years Se rvice in Opposition may be 
supposed to have generated, a more 
tin “ ordinary degree of natural ar- 
dour and impetuosity. Not a few 
cireumsiances of fis life prove the 
truth of this observation. When 
he was young, ‘ais dissipation and 
hislove for gaming knew nobounds. 
He, during many years, poured 
forth ac -ainst Lord Nerth an w 
strained trent of ab: [iis own 
India Bili, the only important act 
of tne administration to which he 
belonved, was a measure of violence, 
‘(he steps subsequently taken in or- 
der to reinstate himself in power 
and to prevent a dissolution of par- 
liamet; his conduct alsoonthe occa- 
son OF tas Re; <ency Bills: und his} mis- 
My. Adair to St. Putecdvur oh, 
‘a ial 2 similar vehemence awd 
iutemperance. Mr. Fox, therefore, 
a eae he was far from being a 
repub slican, although he unques- 
tionably w ished merely to “ give 
to the people of this country that 
weight which” he considered as 
“ belonging to them in the scale of 
this constitution *”? was much more 
than a common oppositionist. The 
soundness of his understanding pre- 
served him indeed from the whole 
extravagance of those opinions in 
politics, as well as morals, which 
now were imported from France 
into Eneland. Nevertheless his 
npetuosity carried him into the vi- 
cinity of the new doctrines. His 
language and his conduct had been 
at all times vehement, and ‘his early 
education had probably conduced 
to the indulgence of this fault. 


ile 


i 
4 
Wit 


it." 


iSe, 


SiON () 


a ® . . > . 
This expression occurs in one of bis 
“Yerusements to his constituents. 
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Mr. Fox also possessed a peculiar 
facility of tempe r. He is said by 
his friendsto have been remarkably 
frank and open. Fle probably Was 
in some respects too unsuspicious, 
In consequence of this easiness of 
disposition, an easiness accompanied 
by an occasional! mdolence, he per- 
haps was sometimes led into errors 
from which men very inferior to 
him might be free. ‘The French 


revolution deceived many. It de- 
luded thousands of Lnelish, and 


many millions of French, Mr. Burke 
detected the imposture. Mr. Fox, 
though less liable to be carried 
away by mere imagination than Mr. 
Jurke, and though possessing a 
larger share of practical wisdom and 
vod sense, was of the number of 
those who were deceived. May he 
not have confided in the talents and 
good jutentions oi some of tie first 
French revolutionists, through the 
same crecality which led him, at a 
later period, to trust in the loyalty 
of a Fitzgerald and the simpli city 
and openness of an OfConnor? 

But the great cause to which we 
are disposed to ascribe the errone- 
ous judgment which was formed by 
many, respecting the final issue of 
the French Revolution, is, ‘their in- 
adequate conception of the ten- 
dency of bad morals to counteract 
the true orinciples of liberty. The 
observation is applicable to our own 
country. Are there Patriots amgng 
us who extol political freedom, and 
remarkably want in their private 
life every moral rule of action? 
‘These unquestionably are the per- 
sons by whom Liberty would be 
betray ed, if she should be commit- 
ted to their guardianship. ‘They 
are the patrons, not of liberty but 
of licentiousness. We fear that Mr. 
Fox, partly perhaps through that 
facility of disposition of which we 
have spoken, had too much inter- 
course (and especially in early lite) 
with persons of no very strict mo- 
rality, and may have wanted, in 
common indeed with many others, 
a due perception of the inconsist- 


ency of private vice with public 
The people of France were 


vir tue, 
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ill prepared for a state of great po- 
litical freedom. Both the Court and 
C ountry were corrupt, and the c ity 
of Paris in particular, which gave 
the political tone to the whole king- 
dom, and directed every revolu- 
tionary movement, was cissolute in 
the highe st degree. I abounded 
with a populace which was at once 
insolent and ignorant, licentious and 
erue!, venal and ambitious of power. 
We have already remarked, that 
the leading persons in the Revolu- 
tion were men of more than ordi- 
nary profligacy: some of them were 
monsters of wickedness. Of the 
Duke of Orleans we have already 
spoken, and of Mirabean, whom he 
considered as his instrument. Con- 
dorcet, another leading Orleanist, 
was a professed atheist. That the 
belief in a God is not necessary to 
the due observance of an oath, is 
one of the paradoxes which he as- 
serted; and the levity with which 
successive oaths were taken in 
France, to suecessive and contradic- 
tory Constitutions, is the best com- 
menton the truth of his observa- 
tion. ‘The National Assembly ap- 
ointed Condorcet to be a Member 
of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. ‘The Revolution, though un- 
doubtedly produced in part by the 
erowth of general knowledge, and 
even by the means of political hoht 
reflected from Great Britain, de- 
rived its chief support from an 
atheistical philosophy. It was an 
experiment made upon human na- 
ture by men insensible of our natu- 
ral corruption, an experiment by 
which they expected to shew a 
advantage of a general deliverance 
from restraint—the su periority of 
Reason over fevelation. W hen 
men are thus left to follow Nature, 
and are released from their subjec- 
tion to tke laws both of God and of 
civil society, miquity will not fail 
dreadtully to predominate: although 
a temporary co-operation may take 
place for the purpose of overturning 
the ex.sting establishments, mutual 
jealousy and suspicion, and deceit 
and fraud, and hatred and envy, 
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and emulation and ambition, and 
cruelty and violence, will ere long 
prey vail. Mr. Fox seems to have 
approved of the demolition of the 
old Government in France, without 
much considering with what un. 
tempered mortar ‘the new building 
was likely to be erected. Religion 
“ virtue are the true cement of 
cletv, and if these are utterly 
Ww oui the greatest excellency in 
the form of the political architec: 
ture will be of small avail. Can we 
then wonder, that however respect. 
able might be the talents, however 
powerful the oratory, how ever bril- 
liané the wit, of some of these cor- 
rupt and profane Revolutionists, yet 
God should destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent ?— 
Ought we to be astonished that vice 
should produce its natural and ac. 
customed consequence, by working 
the ruin of that political cause with 
which it had been associated ? Can 
we be surprised, indeed, that God 
himself should blast the design to 
banish from the world the Gospel of 
his Son, and should inflict his signal 
yidgments on the men who had 
blasphemed his name, had_ pro- 
claimed the abrogation of his laws, 
and, in their impious zeal to break 
every yoke, had risen up against 
“the blessed and only Potentate, 
“ the King of Kings and Lord of 

Lords ?” 

We now return to the events in 
France which our former Paper car- 
ried up to the period of the King’s 
removal from Versailles to Paris. 

It was one maxim of the French 
Revolutionists, ‘ that the Revolu- 
tion must not be retrograde.” The 
National Assembly, urged by the 
violence both of the Revolutionary 
Clubs and of the Parisian populace, 
continued to diminish the power ol 
the Crown, at a time when the 
King, being indeed already a pri- 
soner in his capital, had ceased to 
present any obstacle to the popular 
procecdings. He gave his sanc tion 
to laws which piece his owt 
judgment, and trusted, that by p? 








807.] 


S! ye cts. 

| On the night of the 20th June, 
diss ruste 1d b various lecisla- 
by 
ine Rieht 
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tive measures, and particular!y 


having been deprived of 
of P arden, a part of the 
sogalive pec uliarly dear to him, he 
Jed from Paris with his family, a 
plan for his escape h: aving been con- 
eorted with M. Bouillé, a friend to 
the Royal C use, who was allowed 
io command in some of the distaut 
Provinces. Ilis carriage was stopt, 
however, at Varennes, by a_post- 
master, who recognized his sove- 
reign, Have you any Clubs in 
Varennes?” said the King to M. 
Sausse, a tallow-chandler, at whose 
house be was made to wait till the 
magistrates could be assembled. 
The answer being in the negative, 
« So much the better,” replied the 
King, “ those villainous Clubs have 
ruined France.” When he fonnd 
that he was detected, “ Yes,” said 
he to the same host, “I am your 
King! Surrounded in the Capital 
with daggers and bayonets, 1 am 
come to my faithful subjects of this 
Province ip quest of that happiness 
and peace Ww hich every one of you 
enjovs. LTand my family could not 
remain in Paris without danger of 
being murdered. 

‘the King fett behind him a Me- 
moir, written in his own hand, in 
which he declared, that while a 
hope of the 
order had remained, he had beea 
willing to make every personal sa- 
crifice 5 but that despairing of the 
public alkairs, he now thought it 
necessary to make his solemn pro- 
test against the measures to which 
he had through necessity assisted.* 


‘\ 


Loy at &k Pe 


* We have here and in many other parts 
of history, an illustration of the practical 
mischief of adoctrine, sanctioned by Paley 
and other lax moralists, namely, that 
“extorted promises are not binding.” Who 
could trust aMonarch that consented on one 
day to laws, against which he protested on 
another? Our own Charles [. 
craved, hate 


was be- 
the 


in some degree, 


Sdine 
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sence and conciliation he should 
bring back the aflections of his 


re-establishment of 





14] 
He complained of the general vices 
of the new Government, and in 
particular of the usurpation of the 
whole executive power by the Com- 
mittees of the Assembly, and of the 
domination of the Jacobin Clubs 
over every branch of the Constitu- 
tion. He drew a melancholy pic- 
ture of the mortifications and suf- 
ferings heaped upon himselr; and 
alluded, in the conclusion of his 
paper, to the plan of calling a new 
meeting of the States General, with 
a view to the formation of a Consti- 
tution, formed on the principles of 
a limited Monarchy. 

When the King and Queen re- 
turned to the Thuilleries, repeated 
shouts of “ The Law; the Law!” 
burst from the populace, and the 
cries of blood reached the ears of 
the Assembly. ‘The very doors of 
the King’s bed-chamber were guard- 
ed, and a sentinel took post in an 
arm-chair by the bedside of the 
Queen, the commanding officer 
frequently undrawing the curtains 
of her bed in order to see that she 
was there. 

The Committees appointed by the 
Assembly to report on the question 
respecting the King, declared, that 
be fad violated no existing law by 
his flight, and theretore could not 
be punished, —‘* My friends,” said 

tobespierre to the populace on this 
occasion, “ all is lost—the King ts 
saved!” ‘The places of public 
amusement were shut Up as in times 
of general mourning—riots ensued ; 
but some municipal officers, aecom- 
panied by M. de la Fayette, pre- 
vailed. Aschism among the Jaco- 
bins arose, and tlfe party which se- 
parated itself took the name of the 
Feuilians, but the violent among 
the Jacobins, of whom Robespierre 
was now the chief, remained united. 


fault. King John, from whom Magna 
Charta was extorted by his Barons, ob- 
tained on this ground, a dispensation from 
the Pope, allowing him to violate his en- 
gagement with the barons, and was con- 
sequently plunged into vexation and 
trouble which seem to have cost him his 
life. 
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A new and somewhat improved 
form of © ution was submitted 
to the King, which he accepted ; 
and | eneret effort seems at thie 
time to bave been made 1 France 
to es from the tyranny of 
Jacobin faction, Bat ts 


mastit 


ane the 


- calm did 


not continue long. ‘Tne first or 
Constituent Assembly ovas dissolved, 
avd the Legislative Body, whiel 
proceeded to put the new Constitu- 
tion ji.te exercise, soon experienced 
the eviis of Chat form of Gos ernment 
which he seen prescribed to them, 
as well as ‘he consequences of the 
violent proceedings of thetr prede- 
cessors, The Priests, in conse- 


quence ofa new ci vice oath required 
of them, and of the recent deduc- 
tions from their meome, were dis- 
gusted: the Pope rendéred 
inimical by the annexation of Avig- 
non to the territory of 
pursuance of acvish said to be ex- 
by ubjects of his 
to be come partic'pators of 
my eror of 


vas 
France, im 


mwas! } ~ ‘ 
ered tose si 


Fic vy 
Grae n 


Germany was irritated by violations 
of the ments of h ubysects in Al- 
gaee, arising out of the general law 
which abolished feudal distin . 
tions*® ; and the Freneh Nobility 
unprot by the el 
and perseenied by the People, con- 


Kine’s flight 
as a signal for th 


ne 
sidered the 


Tehnhvnes 


to Va- 
err own emi- 
an to collect on the 
of France, under 
pices of some © f the Roval Princes, 
a circumstance which led te a most 
severe law 


eration, and bey 


} 
bord: Vs the aus- 


acvainst emigration. An 
Austrian Committee was now be- 
lieved by the People to have been 
formed within the Court, and the 
King as well as the Queen, who was 
sister to the Emperor, 
pected of favourine 
cause of the Em 


Wer er 
the combined 
grants and 


SUs- 


the Ger- 


¥* The 

t, The 
the German Princes. 
tion of Avignon to the 


linperiel Minister 
restoration of 


demnnded, 
Feudal Rights to 
The 
Pope. Jdly, 


Qcdlv, restora- 
That 
should have 
from the present 


the internal rment of 


tle netghbournne Powers no 


reason for apprehension 
weakness of Gove 


i ance. 
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mans. A treaty was also formed ,: 
Pilnitz by sever ral Princes of Eury ye 
who began to consider their thrones 
as endangered. It was impossible 
for the King, under circumstances 
so dificult, to take any course whic!) 
should satis! Vy at once both his OWN 
Wishes t 
otf War, De- 
cond nned, and 
the ground of nie 
sed to faveur the Aus. 
Dumourier succeeded 


trians, and 
; ae ¥? 
him. The NIG 


ienece, and ihe 
people. Elis Minister 
lessart, was tri id, ¢ 

ecuted, on 
belag suppo: 


Conse ot hi 


recommended wa, 
against the L ap yeror. In the t mean 
time the Kmicrants us ea the Ri: no’s 
mame in ebenieiar ne ter 
for the invasion oF the 
ritory. The Jacobins prevailed. The 
K ng vas deprived of his body. 
ceuard, a sad presage of the fate 
which awaited him, and a violent 
assault made upon the Phuilleries by 
a we arisian mob, assisted by a band 
Marseillois brought for the pur- 
pose, led fo aad lreadful massacre of 
loyalists, consisting partly of Swiss 
cuards who were gathered round 
him for his pretection. He nad _ 
trom his palac e to the L eetsiat 
Assembly in the beginning of ie 
onset, and in his haste had forgot to 
order the palace to be surrendered, 
M. de Bouillé, little versed in the 
art of conc iliati 1g an inflamed peo- 
ple, published a proclamation, 
threatening his heavy vengeance on 
the Parisians, if they should in- 
fringe that inviolability which even 
the new Constitution to the 
Kine; and the Duke of Brunswick, 
in the name of his Prussian Majesty, 
issued a no less violent manifesto, 
imagining thathe could convey terroi 
into tie heartsofthe French Revolu- 
tiouists. Lhe Jacobins turned these 
circumstances to their own purpose. 
The King was ordered to the prison 
ef the ‘Temple. The Queen and 
Dauphin followed him.  Prepara- 
tion was now made for his trial, by 
the calling of a new Convention, 
and the eyes of Europe were fixed 
on this affecting spectacle. 


aise troops 
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trench ter- 


ay 
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SLAVE TRADE. 


ir is with inexpressible satisfaction that we announce to our readers the issue of the 
parliamentary discussions on the bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade, which have 
taken place during the course of the present mouth. Thank God ' the brand of na- 
tional reprebation is at length stamped on this monstrous system of legalized iniquity. 
The final, the irreversible doom of this guilty commerce is now, we trast, pro- 
nounced. 

The bill for effecting this great measure, after declaring the Slave Trade to be * con- 
trary to justice, humanity, and sound policy,’ proceeds to enact, that from and after 





the first day of May next, no vessel shall clear out from any port or place under the 
dominion of his Majesty, for the purpose of carrying slaves; and that from and after the 
fivst of January next, the British Slave Trade shall cease, both on the coast of Afriea 
and inthe West Indies. 

Inthe House of Lords this bill was read a second time on the 5th instant, on which ce- 
easion it received the able and zealous support of Lord Grenvilie, who brought it in ; 
and who, in a most eloguent and admirable speech of near three hours, laid open the 
complicated horrors of this detestable system ;—of the Duke of Gloucester who, on this 
guestion, has pursued a course worthy of a descendant of the House of Brunswick ;—et 
the Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Rosslyn, Earl Moira, Lord 
flood, and Lord Holland, who displayed, particularly the last, powers of reasoning, 
and a generous warmth of feeling, which justly excited the admiration of the Iouse. 
The opponents of this grand measure of justice and benevolence, were the Duke of 
Clarence, the Earl of Westmorland, Earl Morlon, Lord S:dmouth, Earl St. Vincent, and 
Lord Eldon. On the division, the number were, for the measure One Hunpbrep, 
against it THirty-six. In its subsequent stages, the bill received the farther support 
of the Bishop of London, Earl Stanhope, and Earl Lauderdale, and the opposition ot 
Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Redesdale. 

inthe House of Commons the principle of the bill was debated on the 25d instant, 
when it obtained the sanction of that House, by a majority so large, as to be quite de- 
cisive ofits fate. The numbers were, for the measure, Two Hunpkep ANbD Ercury- 

THREE, againstit Sixteen!!! 

The debate was opened on this occasion by Lord Howick, who with his usual ability 
pressed the adoption of the Bill onthe ground of justice and humanity; but with « 
view of meeting objections, and quieting the fears of our colonists, be dwelt chictly on 
the policy and prudence of the measure. His Lordship touched on the conformity of 
the proposed enactment with the general spirit, and with the great precepts of the Gas- 
pel. Mir, fawkes, the member for Yorkshise, in a forcible speech, maintained the 
same side. He particularly urged the absurdity of supposing that the character ot 
‘the Saviour of sinners” could be in any accordance with that of the cruel and profii- 
gate slave trader. Sir John Doyle employed the weapon of wit in exposing the weak 
pretences of the opponents of this measure. He apologized for having degraded the 
profession of a highwayman by a comparison which he had found it convenient, for 
the sake of illustration, to institute between that class of men and the man-mer- 
euants of Liverpyol. Inone partof his speech he excited the borror and indignation of 
tiie Hlouse by a relation of some cruelties of which he had himself been an eye witness. 
Mr. Roscoe, one af the Members of Liverpool, endeavoured to vindicate a large part 
of his constituents from any participation in this trade of blood. But the most inte- 
resting speech on the subject was that of the Solicitor General, Sir S. Romilly, who 

ably and clearly exposed the unmitigated as weil as unprecedented severity of ov: 
West Indian system,and urged theAbolition as the only means of gradually rectifyiaz 


its enormous evils. A contrast which he drew, towards the conclusion of his speech, 
letivcen the character of Bonaparte’s mind. and that of the beneficent Autuor ef th: 


> 
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measure, now happtly arriving at the height of iis ambition, produced an almos 
electric effect on the feelings of the House. 


Mr. [ech rforee closed the debate 
with lis usual eloguence. 


He was peculiarly animated wien he spoke of tire eleva. 

tion of mind, and soundness of principle, which had been shewn in this debate, }, 

the younger Members of the House, and particularly by the young nobility (Lo 

Mahon, Lord Milton, Lord Percy, and Mr. Lushington, had all spoken with muy 

feeling on the subject.) Indeed the pleasure which we derive from the contemplatioy 

of these discussions, in both Houses, is greatly encreased by the general recognition 
of Christian principles, which we witnessed in almost all the speakers tn favour of 
the question*. 

Nor is it a circumstance to be overlooked, that these debates, so satisfactory from 
their result, as well as from the high tone of moral and religious feeling which have 
distinguished them, should have occurred previously tothe day appointed for national 
humiliation. Now indeed may we indulge the hope that God will regard our fasts ; 
for is not this the fast that he has chosen? ‘* To loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burden, to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke °” 

Tt is almost superfluous to remind our readers, that our thanks on this occasion are due, 
in an especial manner, tothe great Author of all good, who, in mercy to our land, 
has inclined the hearts of onr rulers to this splendid act of justice and benevolence, 
And we trust, that, when the measure shall have finally passed, all those throughout 
the empire, whose feelings on this subject are in unison with our own, will concur in 
setting apart a day for the pufpose of expressing, in a distinct and appropriate 
manner, their greteful acknowlcdgments for this blessed—this glorious event. 

Let us not forget, at the same time, our obligations to those who have been instrumen- 
tal in forwarding this great measure ;—to the Administration under whose auspices it 
has been consummated ;—to those patriotic individuals who have laboured for twenty 
years in revealing, in allits dreadiul pre-eminence of guilt and misery, that monster, 
which the Legislature has at length consented to crush: and above them all, to 
that distinguished person who has taken the lead in this labour of love, and who, 

: during the whole of his political life, has devoted talents which might have adorned 
any station however elevated, and which might have secured to bim almost the 
highest objects of human ambition, to the achievement of this magnificent work of 
benclicence and mercy. But he has his reward. 


His grateful country will enrol him 
among her best benesactors. 


Africa will learn to recognize in him her deliverer 
from bondage, degradation, and blood. Millions on millions yet unborn will hail his 
His own recollections will prove a source of pure en- 
joyment, in which the happiest of mortals might long to participate. And that Gra- 
cious Being, who bas declared, that even a cup of cold water given in his name shall 
be rewarded, will not fail to repay, a thousand fold into his bosom, the blessings 
which he has been the instrument of dispeusing with so large a hand to others. 


name with joyful acclamations. 





— 


* Lord Mahon dwelt with much force and propriety on the religious part of the 
subject. We hope to be able to redeem many of these speeches from the oblivion 
into which the moral apathy of our newspaper reporters has tended to throw them. 
The only speakers on the other side were, General Gascoyne and Mr. Hibbert. A 
feeble attempt was made indeed by Mr. Bragge Bathurst and Mr. H. Addington, 
after the example of Lord Sidmouth in the House of Lords, to substitute gradual for 
immediate abolition. But the plausible pretences which captivated so many in 1792 
are now stale. Parliament and the Public are convinced, that the only formidable 
enemies of this great cause of justice and humanity, are the gradual abolitionists ; 
and that gradual abolition is but another name for no abolition, 
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